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Ir was part of the functions of John 
Milton Harkutt to take down the early 
morning shutters and sweep out the 
store for his father each day before 
going to school. It was a peculiarity 
of this performance that he was apt to 
linger over it, partly from the fact that 
it put off the evil hour of lessons, 
partly that he imparted into the pro- 
cess a purely imaginative and romantic 
element gathered from his latest novel- 
reading. In this he was usually assist- 
ed by one or two school-fellows on 
their way to school, who always envied 
him his superior menial occupation. 
To go to school, it was felt, was a com- 
mon calamity of boyhood that called 
into play only the simplest forms of 
evasion, whereas to take down actual 
shutters in a bond fide store, and wield 
« real broom that raised a palpable 
cloud of dust, was something that really 
taxed the noblest exertions. And it 
was the morning after the arrival of 
the strangers that John Milton stood 
on the verandah of the store ostenta- 
tiously examining the horizon, with 
his hand shading his eyes, as one of 
his companions appeared. 

* Hollo, Milt ! wot yer doin’ ?” 

John Milton started dramatically, 
and then violently dashed at one of 
the shutters and began to detach it. 
“Ha!” he said hoarsely. “Clear the 
ship for action! Open the ports! On 
deck there! Steady, you lubbers!” 
In an instant his enthusiastic school- 
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fellow was at his side attacking another 


shutter. “A long, low schooner bear- 
ing down upon us! Lively, lads, 
lively!” continued John Milton, de- 


sisting a moment to take another dra- 
matic look at the distant plain. “ How 
does she head now?” he demanded 
fiercely. 

“Sou’ by sou’-east, sir,” responded 
the other boy, frantically dancing 
before the window. “But she'll 
weather it.” 

They then each wrested another 
shutter away, violently depositing 
them, as they ran to and fro, in a 
rack at the corner of the verandah. 
Added to an extraordinary and un- 
necessary clattering with their feet, 
they accompanied their movements 
with a singular hissing sound, supposed 
to indicate in one breath the fury of 
the elements, the bustle of the eager 
crew, and the wild excitement of the 
coming conflict. When the last shutter 
was cleared away, John Milton, with 
the cry “ Man the starboard guns!” 
dashed into the store, whose floor was 
marked by the muddy footprints of 
yesterday’s buyers, seized a broom and 
began to sweep violently. A cloud of 
dust arose, into which his companion 
at once precipitated himself with 
another broom and a loud bang/ to 
indicate the somewhat belated sound 
of cannon. For a few seconds the two 
boys plied their brooms desperately in 
that stifling atmosphere, accompanying 
each long sweep and puff of dust out 
of the open door with the report of 
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explosions and loud fa/s of deti- 
ance, until not only the store, but the 
verandah were obscured with a cloud 
which the morning sun struggled vainly 
to pierce. In the midst of this tumult 
and dusty confusion—happily unheard 
and unsuspected in the secluded do- 
mestic interior of the building—a 
shrill little voice arose from the road. 

“Think you're mighty smart, don’t 
ye? ” 

The two naval heroes stopped in 
their imaginary fury, and, as the dust 
of conflict cleared away, recognised 
little Johnny Peters gazing at them 
with mingled inquisitiveness and envy. 

“Guess ye don’t know what hap- 
pened down the run last night,” he 
continued impatiently. “ Lige Curtis 
got killed, or killed hisself! Blood all 
over the rock down thar. Seed it 
myseff. Dad picked up his six-shooter 
—one barrel gone off. My dad was 
the first to find it out, and he’s bin to 
Squire Kerby tellin’ him.” 

The two companions, albeit burning 
with curiosity, affected indifference 
and pre-knowledge. 

“Dad sez your father druv Lige 
outer the store lass night! Dad sez 
your father’s sponsible. Dad sez your 
father ez good ez killed him. Dad sez 
the squire ll set the constable on your 
father. Yah!” But here the small 
insulter incontinently fled, pursued by 
both the boys. Nevertheless, when 
he had made good his escape, John 
Milton showed neither a disposition to 
take up his former nautical ré/e, nor 
to follow his companion to visit the 
sanguinary scene of Elijah’s disappear- 
ance. He walked slowly back to the 
store and continued his work of sweep- 
ing and putting in order with an ab- 
stracted regularity, and no trace of his 
former exuberant spirits. 

The first one of those instinctive 
fears which are common to imaginative 
children, and often assume the func- 
tions of premonition, had taken pos- 
session of him. The oddity of his 
father’s manner the evening before, 
which had only half consciously made 
its indelible impression on his sensitive 
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fancy, had recurred to him with 
Johnny Peters’ speech. He had no 
idea of literally accepting the boy’s 
charges: he scarcely understood their 
gravity ; but he hada miserable feeling 
that his father’s anger and excitement 
last night was because he had been 
discovered hunting in the dark for that 
paper of Lige Curtis’s. It was Lige 
Curtis’s paper, for he had seen it lying 
there. A sudden dreadful conviction 
came over him that he must never, 
never let any one know that he had 
seen his father take up that paper ; 
that he must never admit it, even to 
him. It was not the boy’s first know- 
ledge of that attitude of hypocrisy 
which the grown up world assumes to- 
wards childhood, and in which the 
innocent victims eventually acquiesce 
with a Machiavellian subtlety that at 
last avenges them,—but it was his first 
knowledge that that hypocrisy might 
not be so innocent. His father had 
concealed something from him, because 
it was not right. 

But if childhood does not forget, 
it seldom broods and is not above 
heing diverted. And the two sur- 
veyors—of whose heroic advent in a 
raft John Milton had only heard that 
morning—with their travelled ways, 
their strange instruments and stranger 
talk, captured his fancy. Kept in the 
background by his sisters when visi- 
tors came, as an unpresentable feature 
in the household, he however managed 
to linger near the strangers when, in 
company with Euphemia and Clemen- 
tina, after breakfast they strolled be- 
neath the sparkling sunlight in the 
rude garden enclosure along the sloping 
banks of the creek. It was with the 
average brother’s supreme contempt 
that he listened to his sisters’ 
“ practisin’”” upon the goodness of 
these superior beings ; it was with an 
exceptional pity that he regarded the 
evident admiration of the strangers in 
return. He felt that in the case of 
Euphemia, who sometimes evinced a 
laudable curiosity in his pleasures, and 
a flattering ignorance of his reading, 
this might be pardonable ; but what 
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any one could find in the useless 
statuesque Clementina passed his com- 
prehension. Could they not see at 
once that she was “just that kind of 
person” who would lie abed in the 
morning, pretending she was sick, in 
order to make Phemie do the house- 
work, and make him, John Milton, 
clean her boots and fetch things for 
her? Was it not perfectly plain to 
them that her present sickening polite- 
ness was solely with a view to extract 
from them caramels, rock candy and 
gum drops, which she would meanly 
keep herself, and perhaps some “ bug- 
gy-riding” later? Alas! John Milton, 
it was not! For standing there with 
her tall, perfectly proportioned figure 
outlined against a willow, an elastic 
branch of which she had drawn down 
by one curved arm above her head, 
and on which she leaned—as every- 
body leaned against something in 
Sidon—the two young men saw only a 
straying goddess in a glorified rosebud 
print. Whether the clearly cut pro- 
tile presented to Rice, or the full face 
that captivated Grant, each suggested 
possibilities of position, pride, poetry 
and passion that astonished while it 
fascinated them. By one of those 
instincts known only to the free- 
masonry of the sex, Euphemia lent 
herself to this advertisement of her 
sister’s charms by subtle comparison 
with her own prettinesses, and thus 
combined against their common enemy, 
man. 

“Clementina, certainly, is per- 
fect to keep her supremacy over that 
pretty little sister,” thought Rice. 

“ What a fascinating little creature 
to hold her own against that tall, 
handsome girl,” thought Grant. 

“They’re takin’ stock o’ them two 
fellers so as to gabble about ’em when 
their backs is turned,” said John 
Milton gloomily to himself with a dis- 
mal premonition of the prolonged tea- 
table gossip he would be obliged to 
listen to later. 

“ We were very fortunate to make 
a landing at all last night,” said Rice, 
looking down upon the still swollen 
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current, and then raising his eyes to 
Clementina. “ Still more fortunate to 
make it where we did. I suppose it 
must have been the singing that lured 
us on to the bank—as, you know, the 
sirens used to lure people—only with 
less disastrous consequences.”’ 

John Milton here detected three 
glaring errors; first it was not 
Clementina who had sung ; secondly, 
he knew that neither of his sisters had 
ever read anything about sirens, but 
he had ; thirdly, that the young sur- 
veyor was glaringly ignorant of local 
phenomena and should be corrected. 

“It’s nothin’ but the current,” he 
said with that feverish youthful haste 
that betrays a fatal experience of im- 
pending interruption. “It’s always 
leavin’ drift and rubbish from every- 
where here. There ain’t anythin’ that’s 
chucked into the creek above that ain’t 
bound to fetch up on this bank. Why, 
there was two sheep and a dead hoss 
here long afore you thought of 
coming!” He did not understand why 
this should provoke the laughter that 
it did, and to prove that he had no 
ulterior meaning, added with pointed 
politeness : “ So i isn’t your fault, you 
know—you couldn’t help it ;/’ supple- 
menting this with the distinct cour- 
tesy, “Otherwise you wouldn’t have 
come.” 

“ But it would seem that your visi- 
tors are not all as accidental as your 
brother would imply, and one, at 
least, seems to have been expected 
this evening. You remember you 
thought we were a Mr. Parmlee,” said 
Mr. Rice looking at Clementina. 

It would be strange indeed, he 
thought, if the beautiful girl were not 
surrounded by admirers. But without 
a trace of self-consciousness, or any 
change in her reposeful face, she indi- 
cated her sister with a slight gesture, 
and said: “Qne of Phemie’s friends. 
He gave her the accordion. She’s 
very popular.” 

“ And I suppose you are very hard 
to please?” he said with a tentative 
smile, 

She looked at him with her large, 
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clear eyes, and that absence of coquetry 
or changed expression in her beautiful 
face which might have stood for indif- 
ference or dignity as she said: “I 
don’t know. I am waiting to see.” 

But here Miss Phemie broke in 
saucily with the assertion that Mr. 
Parmlee might not have a railroad in 
his pocket, but that at least he didn’t 
have to wait for the Flood to call on 
young ladies, nor did he usually come 
in pairs, for all the world as if he had 
been let out of Noah’s Ark, but on 
horseback, and like a Christian by the 
front door. All this provokingly and 
bewitchingly delivered, however, and 
with a simulated exaggeration that 
was incited apparently more by Mr. 
Lawrence Grant’s evident enjoyment 
of it, than by any desire to defend 
the absent Parmlee. 

* But where is the front door?” 
asked Grant laughingly. 

The young girl pointed to a narrow, 
zig-zag path that ran up the bank be- 
side the house until it stopped at a 
small picketed gate on the level of 
the road and store. 

“But I should think it would be 
easier to have a door and private 
passage through the store,” said 
Grant. 

‘We don’t,” said the young lady 
pertly. “ We have nothing to do with 
the store. I go in to see paw some- 
times when he’s shutting up and 
there’s nobody there, but Clem has 
never set foot in it since we came. It’s 
bad enough to have it, and the lazy 
loafers that hang around it as near to 
us as they are; but paw built the 
house in such a fashion that we ain’t 
troubled by their noise, and we might 
be t’other side of the creek as far as 
our having to come across them. And 
because paw has to sell pork and 
flour, we haven’t any call to go there 
and watch him do it.” 

The two men glanced at each other. 
This reserve and fastidiousness were 
something rare in a pioneer community. 
Harkutt’s manners certainly did not 
indicate that he was troubled by this 
sensitiveness ; it must have been some 
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individual temperament of his daugh- 
ters. Stephen felt his respect increase 
for the goddess-like Clementina ; Mr. 
Lawrence Grant looked at Miss Phemie 
with a critical smile. 

“But you must be very limited in 
your company,” he said ; “or is Mr. 
Parmlee not a customer of your 
father’s ?” 

“As Mr. Parmlee does not come to 
us through the store, and don’t talk 
trade to me, we don’t know,” re- 
sponded Phemie saucily. 

“But have you no lady acquaint- 
ances—neighbours—who also avoid 
the store and enter only at the straight 
and narrow gate up there?” continued 
Grant mischievously, regardless of 
the uneasy, half-reproachful glances of 
Rice. 

But Phemie, triumphantly oblivious 
of any satire, answered promptly: 
“If you mean the Pike County 
Billingses who live on the turnpike 
road as much as they do off it, or the 
six daughters of that Georgia Cracker 
who wear men’s boots and hats, we 
haven't.” 

“ And Mr. Parmlee, your admirer !” 
suggested Rice. “Hasn’t he a mother 
or sisters here?” 

“ Yes, but they don’t want to know 
us, and have never called here.” 

The embarrassment of the questioner 
at this unexpected reply, which came 
from the faultless lips of Clementina, 
was somewhat mitigated by the fact 
that the young woman’s voice and 
manner betrayed neither annoyance 
nor anger. 

Here, however, Harkutt appeared 
from the house with the information 
that he had secured two horses for 
the surveyors and their instruments, 
and that he would himself accompany 
them a part of the way on their return 
to Tasajara Creek, to show them the 
road. His usual listless deliberation 
had given way to a certain nervous 
but uneasy energy. If they started at 
once it would be better, before the 
loungers gathered at the store and 
confused them with lazy counsel and 
languid curiosity. He took it for 
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granted that Mr. Grant wished the 
railroad survey to be a secret, and he 
had said nothing, as they would be 
pestered with questions. “Sidon was 
inquisitive—and old-fashioned.” The 
benefit its inhabitants would get from 
the railroad would not prevent them 
from throwing obstacles in its way at 
first ; he remembered the way they 
had acted with a proposed wagon 
road—in fact, an idea of his own, 
something like the railroad ; he knew 
them thoroughly, and if he might 
advise them, it would be to say nothing 
here until the thing was settled. 

“He evidently does not intend to 
give us a chance,” said Grant good- 
humouredly to his companion, as they 
turned to prepare for their journey ; 
“we are to be conducted in silence to 
the outskirts of the town like horse- 
thieves.” 

“But you gave him the tip for 
himself,” said Rice reproachfully ; 
“you cannot blame him for wanting 
to keep it.” 

“T gave it to him in trust for 
his two ineredible daughters,” said 
Grant with a grimace. “ But hang 
it! if I don’t believe the fellow has 
more concern in it than I imagined.” 

“But isn’t she perfect?” said Rice, 
with charming abstraction. 

“Whol” 

“ Clementina, 
father.” 

“Discomposingly so,” said Grant 
quietly. “One feels in calling her 
‘Miss Harkutt’ as if one were touch- 
ing upon a manifest indiscretion. But 
here comes John Milton. Well, my 
lad, what can I do for you?” 

The boy, who had been regarding 
them from a distance with wistful and 
curious eyes as they replaced their in- 
struments for the journey, had gradu- 
ally approached them. After a mo- 
ment’s timid hesitation he said, looking 
at Grant: “ You don’t know anybody 
in this kind o’ business,” pointing to 
the instruments, “who'd like a boy, 
about my size?” 

“I’m afraid not, J.M.,” said Grant 
cheerfully, without suspending his oper- 
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ation. ‘The fact is, you see, it’s not 
exactly the kind of work for a boy of 
your size.” 

John Milton was silent for a mo- 
ment, shifting himself slowly from one 
leg to another as he watched the sur- 
veyor. After a pause he said, “ There 
don’t seem to be much show in this 
world for boys o’ my size. There 
don’t seem to be much use for ’em 
any way.” This not bitterly, but philo- 
sophically, and even politely, as if 
to relieve Grant’s rejection of any 
incivility. 

“Really you quite pain me, John 
Milton,” said Grant, looking up as 
he tightened a buckle. “I never 
thought of it before, but you're right.” 

“ Now,” continued the boy slowly, 
“with girls it’s just different. Girls 
of my size everybody does things for. 
There’s Clemmy—she’s only two years 
older nor me, and don’t know half 
that I do, and yet she kin lie about all 
day, and hasn’t to get up to break- 
fast. And Phemie—who’s jest the 
same age, size, and weight as me— 
maw and paw lets her do everything 
she wants to. And so does every- 
body. And so would you.” 

* But you surely don’t want to be 
like a girl?” said Grant, smiling. 

It here occurred to John Milton’s 
youthful but not illogical mind that 
this was not argument, and he turned 
disappointedly away. As his father 
was to accompany the strangers a 
short distance he, John Milton, was 
to-day left in charge of the store. That 
duty, however, did not involve any 
pecuniary transactions—the taking of 
money or making of change—but a 
simple record on a slate behind the 
counter of articles selected by those 
customers whose urgent needs could 
not wait Mr. Harkutt’s return. Per- 
haps on account of this degrading 
limitation, perhaps for other reasons, 
the boy did not fancy the task im- 
posed upon him. The presence of the 
idle loungers who usually occupied the 
arm-chairs near the stove, and occa- 
sionally the counter, dissipated any 
romance with which he might have 
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invested his charge ; he wearied of the 
monotony of their dull gossip, but 
mostly he loathed the attitude of 
hypercritical counsel and instruction 
which they saw fit*to assume towards 
him at such moments. “Instead 0’ 
lazin’ thar behind the counter when 
your father ain’t here to see ye, 
John,” remarked Billings from the 
depths of his arm-chair a few moments 
after Harkutt had ridden away, “ ye 
orter be bustlin’ round, dustin’ the 
shelves. Ye'll never come to any- 
thin’ when you're a man ef you go on 
like that. Ye never heard o’ Harry 
Clay—that was called ‘the Mill-boy 
of the Slashes’—sittin’ down doin’ 
nothin’ when he was a boy.” 

“T never heard of him loafin’ round 
in a grocery store when he was 
growned up either,” responded John 
Milton darkly. 

* P’raps you reckon he got to be a 
great man by standin’ up sassin’ his 
father’s customers,” said Peters an- 
grily. “I kin tell ye, young man, if 
you was my boy——” 

“If I was your boy, I'd be playin’ 
hookey instead of goin’ to school, jest 
as your boy is doin’ now,” interrupted 
John Milton, witha literal recollection 
of his quarrel and pursuit of the 
youth in question that morning. 

An undignified silence on the part 
of the adults followed, the usual 
sequel to those passages ; Sidon gener- 
ally declining to expose itself to the 
youthful Harkutt’s terrible accuracy 
of statement. . 

The men resumed their previous 
lazy gossip about Elijah Curtis’s dis- 
appearance, with occasional mysterious 
allusions in a lower tone, which the 
boy instinctively knew referred to his 
father, but which either from indolence 
or caution—the two great conserva- 
tors of Sidon—were never formulated 
distinctly enough for his relentless 
interference. The morning sunshine 
was slowly thickening again in an 
indolent mist that seemed to rise from 
the saturated plain. A stray lounger 
shuffled over from the blacksmith’s 
shop to the store to take the place of 
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another idler who had joined an 
equally lethargic circle around the 
slumbering forge. A dull intermit- 
tent sound of hammering came occa- 
sionally from the wheelwright’s shed 
—at sufficiently protracted intervals 
to indicate the enfeebled progress of 
Sidon’s vehicular repair. A yellow 
dog left his patch of sunlight on the 
opposite side of the way and walked 
deliberately over to what appeared to 
be more luxurious quarters on the 
verandah ; was manifestly disappointed 
but not equal to the exertion of 
returning, and sank down with blink- 
ing eyes and a regretful sigh without 
going further. A procession of six 
ducks got well into a line for a labori- 
ous “march past” the store, but fell 
out at the first mud puddle and gave 
it up. <A highly nervous but respect- 
able hen, who had ventured upon the 
verandah evidently against her better 
instincts, walked painfully on tip-toe 
to the door, apparently was met by 
language which no mother of a family 
could listen to, and retired in strong 
hysterics. A little later, the sun be- 
came again obscured, the wind arose, 
rain fell, and the opportunity for going 
indoors and doing nothing was once 
more availed of by all Sidon. 

It was afternoon when Mr. Harkutt 
returned. He did not go into the 
store, but entered the dwelling from 
the little picket-gate and steep path. 
There he called a family council in the 
sitting-room as being the most reserved 
and secure. Mrs. Harkutt, sympathis- 
ing and cheerfully ready for any 
atiliction, still holding a dust-cloth in 
her hand, took her seat by the window, 
with Phemie breathless and sparkling 
at one side of her, while Clementina, 
all faultless profile and repose, sat on 
the other. To Mrs. Harkutt’s motherly 
concern at John Milton’s absence, it 
was pointed out that he was wanted at 
the store—was a mere boy, anyhow, 
and could not be trusted. Mr. 
Harkutt, a little ruddier from weather, 
excitement,and the unusual fortification 
of a glass of liquor, a little more rugged 
in the lines of his face, and with an 
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odd ring of defiant self-assertion in his 
voice, stood before them in the centre 
of the room. 

He wanted them to listen to him 
carefully, to remember what he said, 
for it was important; it might be a 
matter of “lawing” hereafter—and 
he couldn’t be always repeating it to 
them—he would have enough to do. 
There was a heap of it that, as women- 
folks, they couldn’t understand, and 
weren’t expected to. But he’d got it 
all clear now, and what he was saying 
was Gospel. He’d always known to 
himself that the only good that could 
ever come to Sidon would come by 
railroad. When those fools talked 
wagon road he had said nothing, but 
he had his own ideas; he had worked 
for that idea without saying anything 
to anybody; that idea was to get 
possession of all the land along the 
embarcadero, which nobody cared for, 
and Lige Curtis was ready to sell for 
a song. Well, now, considering what 
had happened, he didn’t mind telling 
them that he had been gradually get- 
ting possession of it, little by little, 
paying Lige Curtis in advances and 
instalments, until it was his own! 
They had heard what those surveyors 
said; how that it was the only fit 
terminus for the railroad. Well, that 
land, and that waterfront, and the ter- 
minus were his / And all from his own 
foresight and prudence. 

It is needless to say that this was 
not the truth. But it is necessary to 
point out that this fabrication was the 
result of his last night’s cogitations 
and his morning’s experience. He 
had resolved wpon a bold course. He 
had reflected that his neighbours would 
be more ready to believe in and to re- 
spect a hard, mercenary, and specula- 
tive foresight in his taking advantage 
of Lige’s necessities than if he had— 
as was the case—merely benefited by 
them through an accident of circum- 
stance and good humour. In the latter 
case he would be envied and hated ; in 
the former he would be envied and 
feared. By logic of circumstance the 
greater wrong seemed to be less obvi- 
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ously offensive than the minor fault. 
It was true that it involved the doing 
of something he had not contemplated, 
and the certainty of exposure if Lige 
ever returned, but he was nevertheless 
resolved. The step from passive to 
active wrong-doing is not only easy, it 
is often a relief; it is that return to 
sincerity which we all require. How- 
beit, it gave that ring of assertion to 
Daniel Harkutt’s voice already noted, 
which most women like, and only men 
are prone to suspect or challenge. The 
incompleteness of his statement was, 
for the same reason, overlooked by his 
feminine auditors. 

“And what is it worth, dad?” 
asked Phemie eagerly. 

“Grant says I oughter get at least 
ten thousand dollars for the site of the 
terminus from the company, but of 
course I shall hold on to the rest of 
the land. The moment they get the 
terminus there, and the depot and 
wharf built, 1 can get my own price 
and buyers for the rest. Before the 
year is out, Grant thinks it ought to go 
up ten per cent. on the value of the ter- 
minus, and that a hundred thousand.” 

“Oh, dad!” gasped Phemie, fran- 
tically clasping her knees with both 
hands as if to perfectly assure herself 
of this good fortune. 

Mrs. Harkutt audibly murmured, 
“Poor dear Dan’l,” and stood, as it 
were, sympathetically by, ready to 
commiserate the pains and anxieties of 
wealth as she had those of poverty. 
Clementina alone’ remained silent, 
clear-eyed, and unchanged. 

“ And to think it all came through 
them!” continued Phemie. “ I always 
had an idea that Mr. Grant was 
smart, dad. And it was real kind of 
him to tell you.” 

“T reckon father could have found 
it out without them. I don’t know 
why we should be beholden to them 
particularly. I hope he isn’t expected 
to let them think that he is bound to 
consider them our intimate friends 
just because they happened to drop in 
here at a time when his plans have 
succeeded.” 
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The voice was Clementina’s, unex- 
pected but quiet, unemotional and 
convincing. “It seemed,” as Mrs, Har- 
kutt afterwards said, “as if the child 
had already touched that hundred 
thousand.” Phemie reddened with a 
sense of convicted youthful extrava- 
gance. 

“You needn’t fear for me,” said 
Harkutt, responding to Clementina’s 
voice as if it were an echo of his own, 
and instinctively recognising an unex- 
pected ally. “I’ve got my own ideas 
of this thing, and what’s to come of it. 
I’ve got my own ideas of openin’ up 
that property and showin’ its resources. 
I’m goin’ to run it my own way. I’m 
goin’ to have a town along the embar- 
cadero that'll lay over any town in 
Contra-Costa. I’m goin’ to have the 
court-house and county seat there, and 
a couple of hotels as good as any in 
the Bay. I’m goin’ to build that 
wagon road through here that those 
lazy louts slipped up on, and carry it 
clear over to Five Mile Corner, and 
open up the whole Tasajara Plain !” 

They had never seen him look so 
strong, so resolute, so intelligent and 
handsome. A dimly prophetic vision 
of him in a black broadcloth suit and 
gold watch chain addressing a vague 
multitude, as she remembered to have 
seen the Hon. Stanley Riggs of Alasco 
at the “Great Barbecue,” rose before 
Phemie’s blue enraptured eyes. With 
the exception of Mrs. Harkutt,—equal 
to any possibilities on the part of her 
husband,—they had honestly never ex- 
pected it of him. They were pleased 
with their father’s attitude in pros- 
perity, and felt that perhaps he was 
not unworthy of being proud of them 
hereafter. 

“ But we’re goin’ to leave Sidon,” 
said Phemie, “ain’t we, paw ?” 

“As soon as I can run up a new 
house at the emhbarcadero,” said Harkutt 
peevishly, “and that’s got to be done 
mighty quick if I want to makea show 
to the company and be in possession.” 

‘“ And that’s easier for you to do, 
dear, now that Lige’s disappeared,” 
said Mrs. Harkutt consolingly. 
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“ What do ye mean by that? What 
the devil are ye talkin’ about?” de- 
manded Harkutt suddenly with unex- 
pected exasperation. 

“] mean that that drunken Lige 
would be mighty poor company for the 
girls if he was our only neighbour,” 
returned Mrs. Harkutt submissively. 

Harkutt, after a fixed survey of his 
wife, appeared mollified. The two 
girls, who were both mindful of his 
previous outburst the evening before, 
exchanged glances which implied that 
his manners needed correction for Pros- 
perity. 

“You'll want a heap o’ money to 
build there, Dan’l,” said Mrs. Harkutt 
in plaintive diftidence. 


“Yes! Yes!” said Harkutt im- 
patiently. “I’ve kalkilated all that, 


and I’m goin’ to ’Frisco to-morrow to 
raise it and put this bill of sale on re- 
cord.” He half drew Elijah Curtis’s 
paper from his pocket but paused and 
put it back again. 

“Then that was the paper, dad,” said 
Phemie triumphantly. 

“ Yes,” said her father regarding her 
fixedly, “and you know now why I 
didn’t want anything said about it last 
night—nor even now.” 

* And Lige had just given it to you! 
Wasn't it lucky?” 

“He hadn't just given it to me!” 
said her father with another unex- 
pected outburst. “God Almighty ! 
ain’t I tellin’ you all the time it was 
anold matter! But you jabber, jabber 
all the time and don’t listen? Where's 
John Milton?” It had occurred to 
him that the boy might have read the 
paper—as his sister had—while it lay 
unheeded on the counter. 

“ In the store—you know. You said 
he wasn’t to hear anything of this, 
but I'll call him,” said Mrs. Harkutt 
rising eagerly. 

“Never mind,” returned her hus- 
band stopping her reflectively, “ best 
leave it as it is; if it’s necessary Pll 
tell him. But don’t any of you say 
anything, do you hear ?”’ 

Nevertheless a few hours later, when 
the store was momentarily free of loun- 
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gers, and Harkutt had relieved his son 
of his monotonous charge, he made a 
pretence, while abstractedly listening to 
an account of the boy’s stewardship, 
to look through a drawer as if in search 
of some missing article. 

“ You didn’t see anything of a paper 
I left somewhere about here yester- 
day?” he asked carelessly. 

“The one you picked up when you 
came in last night?” said the boy 
with discomposing directness. 

Harkutt flushed slightly and drew 
his breath between his set teeth. 
Not only could he place no reliance 
upon ordinary youthful inattention, 
but he must be on his guard against 
his own son as from a spy! But he 
restrained himself. 

“T don’t remember,” he said with 
affected deliberation, “what it was 
| picked up. Do you? Did you 
read it?” 

The meaning of his father’s attitude 
instinctively flashed upon the boy. 
He had read the paper, but he answered, 
as he had already determined, “ No.” 

An inspiration seized Mr. Harkutt. 
He drew Lige Curtis’s bill of sale from 
his pocket, and opening it before John 
Milton said : “ Was it that?” 

*T don’t know,” said the boy. “I 
couldn’t tell.” He walked away with 
affected carelessness, already with a 
sense of playing some part like his 
father, and pretended to whistle for 
the dog across the street. Harkutt 
coughed ostentatiously, put the paper 
back in his pocket, set one or two 
boxes straight on the counter, locked 
the drawer and disappeared into the 
back passage. John Milton remained 
standing in the doorway looking 
vacantly out. But he did not see the 
dull familiar prospect beyond. He 
only saw the paper his father had 
opened and unfolded before him. It 
was the same paper he had read last 
night. But there were three words 
written there that were not there be- 
Sore! After the words “ Value 
received” there had heen a_ blank. 
He remembered that distinctly. This 
was filled in by the words: “Five 
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hundred dollars.” The handwriting 
did not seem like his father’s, nor yet 
entirely like Lige Curtis’. What it 
meant he did not know—he would not 
try to think. He should forget it, as 
he had tried to forget what had 
happened before, and he should never 
tell it to any one ! 

There was a feverish gaiety in his 
sisters’ manner that afternoon that he 
did not understand; short colloquies 
that were suspended with ill concealed 
impatience when he came near them, 
and resumed when he was sent, on 
equally palpable excuses, out of the 
room. He had been accustomed to 
this exclusion when there were 
strangers present, but it seemed odd to 
him now, when the conversation did 
not even turn upon the two superior 
visitors who had been there, and of 
whom he confidently expected they 
would talk. Such fragments as he 
overheard were always in the future 
tense, and referred to what they in- 
tended to do. His mother, whose 
affection for him had always been 
shown in excessive and depressing 
commiseration of him in even his 
lightest moments, that afternoon 
seemed to add a prophetic and Cas- 
sandra-like sympathy for some vague 
future of his that would require all 
her ministration. “ You won’t need 
them new boots, Milty dear, in the 
changes that may be comin’ to ye ; so 
don’t be bothering your poor father in 
his worriments over his new plans.” 

“ What new plans, mommer?” asked 
the boy abruptly. “ Are we goin’ away 
from here ?” 

“ Hush, dear, and don’t ask questions 
that’s enough for grown folks to worry 
over, let alone a boy like you. Now 
be good ”—a quality in Mrs. Harkutt’s 
mind synonymous with ceasing from 
troubling—‘and after supper, while 
I'm in the parlour with your father 
and sisters, you kin sit up here by the 
fire with your book.” 

“ But,” persisted the boy in a flash 
of inspiration,“ is popper goin’ to join 
in business with those surveyors—a 
surveyin’ /” 
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‘No, child, what an idea! Run 
away there—and mind !—don’t bother 
your father.” 

Nevertheless John Milton’s inspira- 
tion had taken a new and character- 
istic shape. All this, he reflected, had 
happened since the surveyors came— 
since they had weakly displayed such a 
shameless and unmanly interest in his 
sisters! It could have but one mean- 
ing. He hung around the sitting 
room and passages until he eventually 
encountered Clementina, taller than 
ever, evidently wearing a guilty sat- 
isfaction in her face, engrafted upon 
that habitual bearing of hers which he 
had always recognised as belonging to 
a vague but objectionable race whose 
members were individually known to 
him as “a proudy.” 

“Which of those two surveyor 
fellows is it, Clemmy?” he said with 
an engaging smile, yet halting at a 
strategic distance. 

“Is what?” 

“ Wot you’re goin’ to marry.” 

* Tdiot!” 

“ That ain’t tellin’ which,” responded 
the boy darkly. 

Clementina swept by him into the 
sitting-room, where he heard her declare 
that “really that boy was getting too 
low and vulgar for anything.” Yet it 
struck him that being pressed for 
further explanation she did not specify 
why. This was “ girls’ meanness !” 

Howbeit he lingered late in the road 
that evening, hearing his father dis- 
cuss with the search-party that had 
followed the, banks of the creek, vainly 
looking for further traces of the 
missing Lige, the possibility of his 
being living or dead, of the body 
having been carried away by the 
current to the bay, or turning up later 
in some distant marsh when the spring 
came with low water. One—who had 
been to his cabin beside the embar- 
cadero,—reported that it was, as had 
been long suspected, barely habitable, 
and contained neither books, papers, 
nor records which would indicate his 
family or friends. It was a God- 


forsaken, dreary, worthless place ; he 
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wondered how a white man could ever 
expect to make a living there. If 
Elijah never turned up again it cer- 
tainly would be a long time before any 
squatter would think of taking pos- 
session of it. John Milton knew 
instinctively, without looking up, that 
his father’s eyes were fixed upon him, 
and he felt himself constrained to ap- 
pear to be abstracted in gazing down 
the darkening road. Then he heard 
his father say, with what he felt was 
an equal assumption of carelessness : 
“Yes, I reckon I’ve got somewhere a 
bill of sale of that land that I had to 
take from Lige for an old bill, but I 
kalkilate that’s all I'll ever see of it.” 
Rain fell again as the darkness 
gathered, but he still loitered on the 
road and the sloping path of the 
garden, filled with a half resentful 
sense of wrong, and hugging with 
gloomy pride an increasing sense of 
loneliness and of getting dangerously 
wet. The swollen creek still whispered, 
murmured and swirled beside the bank. 
At another time he might have had 
wild ideas of emulating the surveyors 
on some extempore raft and so escaping 
his present dreary home existence ; but 
since the disappearance of Lige, who 
had always excited an odd boyish 
antipathy in his heart, although he 
had never seen him, he shunned the 
stream contaminated with the missing 
man’s unheroic fate. Presently the 
light from the open window of the 
sitting-room glittered on the wet leaves 
and sprays where he stood, and the 
voices of the family conclave came fit- 
fully tohis ear. They didn’t want him 
there. They had never thought of 
asking him to come in. Well!— 
who cared? And he wasn’t going to 
be bought off with a candle and a seat 
by the kitchen fire. No! 
Nevertheless he was getting wet to 
no purpose. There was the tool-house 
and carpenter’s shed near the bank ; 
its floor was thickly covered with saw- 
dust and pine-wood shavings, and 
there was a mouldy buffalo skin which 
he had once transported thither from 
the old wagon bed. There, too, was 
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his secret cache of a candle in a bottle, 
buried with other piratical treasures in 
the presence of the youthful Peters, 
who consented to be sacrificed on the 
spot in bucaneering fashion to complete 
the unhallowed rites. He unearthed 
the candle, lit it, and clearing away a 
part of the shavings stood it up on the 
floor. He then brought a prized, 
battered, and coverless volume from a 
hidden recess in the rafters, and lying 
down with the buffalo robe over him, 
and his cap in his hand ready to ex- 
tinguish the light at the first footstep 
of a trespasser, gave himself up—as he 
had given himself up, I fear, many 
other times—to the enchantment of 
the page before him. 

The current whispered, murmured, 
and sang unheeded at his side. The 
voices of his mother and sisters, raised 
at times in eagerness or expectation of 
the future, fell upon his unlistening 
ears. For with the spell that had 
come upon him, the mean walls of his 
hiding place melted away ; the vulgar 
stream beside him might have been 
that dim, subterraneous river down 
which Sinbad and his bale of riches 
were swept out of the Cave of Death 
to the sunlight of life and fortune, so 
surely and so simply had it transported 
him beyond the cramped and darkened 
limits of his present life. He was in 
the better world of boyish romance— 
of gallant deeds and high emprises ; of 
miraculous atonement and devoted 
sacrifice; of brave men, and those 
rarer, impossible women—the im- 
maculate conception of a boy’s virgin 
heart. What mattered it that behind 
that glittering window his mother and 
sisters grew feverish and excited over 
the vulgar details of their real but 
baser fortune? From the dark tool- 
shed by the muddy current John 
Milton, with a battered dogs’-eared 
chronicle, soared on the wings of fancy 
far beyond their wildest ken ! 


CHAPTER V. 


Prosperity had settled upon the 
plains of Tasajara. Not only had the 
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embarcadero emerged from the tu/es of 
Tasajara Creek as a thriving town of 
steamboat wharves, warehouses, and 
outlying mills and factories, but in five 
years the transforming railroad had 
penetrated the great plain itself and 
revealed its undeveloped fertility. The 
low-lying lands that had been yearly 
overtlowed by the creek, now, drained 
and cultivated, yielded treasures of 
wheat and barley that were apparently 
inexhaustible. Even the helpless in- 
dolence of Sidon had been surprised 
into activity and change. There was 
nothing left of the straggling settle- 
ment to recall its former aspect. The 
site of Harkutt’s old store and dwell- 
ing was lost and forgotten in the new 
mill and granary that rose along the 
banks of the creek. Decay leaves 
ruin and traces for the memory to 
linger over ; prosperity is unrelenting 
in its complete and smiling obliteration 
of the past. 

But Tasajara City, as the embar- 
cadero was now called, had no previous 
record, and even the former existence 
of an actual settler like the forgotten 
Elijah Curtis was unknown to the 
present inhabitants. It was Daniel 
Harkutt’s idea carried out in Daniel 
Harkutt’s land, with Daniel Harkutt’s 
capital and energy. But Daniel Har- 
kutt had become Daniel Harcourt, 
and Harcourt Avenue, Harcourt 
Square, and Harcourt House, osten- 
tatiously proclaimed the new spelling 
of his patronymic. When the change 
was made, and for what reason ; who 
suggested it, and under what author- 
ity, were not easy to determine, as 
the sign on his former store had borne 
nothing but the legend, Goods and 
Provisions, and his name did not 
appear on written record until after 
the occupation of Tasajara; but it is 
presumed that it was at the instigation 
of his daughters, and there was no 
one to oppose it. Harcourt was a 
pretty name for a street, a square, or 
a hotel; even the few in Sidon who 
had called it Harkutt admitted that 
it was an improvement quite consistent 
with the change from the fever-haunted 
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tules and sedges of the creek to the 
broad, level, and handsome squares of 
Tasajara City. 

This might have been the opinion of 
a visitor at the Harcourt House, who 
arrived one summer afternoon from 
the Stockton boat, but whose shrewd, 
half-critical, half-professional eyes and 
quiet questionings betrayed some pre- 
vious knowledge of the locality. Seated 
on the broad verandah of the Harcourt 
House, and gazing out on the well- 
kept green and young eucalyptus trees 
of the Harcourt Square or Plaza, he 
had elicited a counter question from a 
prosperous-looking citizen who had 
been lounging at his side. 

“T reckon you look ez if you might 
have been here before, stranger.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger quietly, 
“T have been. But it was when the 
tules grew in the square opposite, and 
the tide of the creek washed them.” 

“ Well,” said the Tasajaran, looking 
curiously at the stranger, “I call my- 
self a pioneer of Tasajara. My 
name’s Peters—of Peters and Co.— 
and those warehouses along the wharf, 
where you landed just now, are mine, 
but I was the first settler on Harcourt’s 
land, and built the next cabin after 
him. I helped to clear out them tu/es 
and dredged the channels yonder. I 
took the contract with Harcourt to 
build the last tifteen miles o’ railroad, 
and put up that depot for the com- 


pany. Perhaps you were here before 
that?” 

“IT was,” returned the stranger 
quietly. 


“I say,” said Peters, hitching his 
chair a little nearer to his companion, 
“you never knew a kind of broken 
down feller, called Curtis—Lige Curtis 
—who once squatted here and sold his 
right to Harkutt? He disappeared— 
it was allowed he killed hisself, but 
they never found his body, and, be- 
tween you and me, I never took stock 
in that story. You know Harcourt 


holds under him, and all Tasajara 
rests on that title.” 

* T’ve heard so,”’ assented the stran- 
ger carelessly, “ but I never knew the 
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original settler. Then Harcourt has 
been lucky ?”’ 

“You bet. He’s got three millions 
right about Aere, or within this quarter 
section, to say nothing of his out- 
side speculations.” 

“ And lives here?” 

“ Not for two years. That’s his old 
house across the plaza, but his women 
folks live mostly in ’Frisco and New 
York, where he’s got houses too. 
They say they sorter got sick of Tasa- 
jara after his youngest daughter ran 
off with a feller.” 

“Hallo!” said the stranger with 
undisguised interest. “T never 
heard of that! You don’t mean that 
she eloped ” he hesitated. 

“Oh, it was a square enough mar- 
riage. I reckon too square to suit 
some folks; but the fellow hadn’t 
nothin’, and wasn’t worth shucks—a 
sort of land surveyor, doin’ odd jobs, 
you know; and the old man and old 
woman were agin it, and the tother 
daughter worse of all. It was allowed 
here—you know how women folks 
talk !—that the surveyor had been 
sweet on Clementina, but had got 
tired of being played by her, and took 
up with Phemie out o’ spite. Any- 
how, they got married, and Harcourt 
gave them to understand they couldn't 
expect anything from him. P’raps 
that’s why it didn’t last long, for only 
about two months ago she got a divorce 
from Rice and came back to her family 
again.” 

* Rice?” queried the stranger, “ was 
that her husband’s name, Stephen 
Rice?” 

“T reckon! You knew him?” 

“ Yes—when the tide came up to 
the tules, yonder,’ answered the 
stranger musingly. “ And the other 
daughter—I suppose she has made a 
good match, being a beauty and the 
sole heiress ?”’ 

The Tasajaran made a_ grimace. 
“Not much! I reckon she’s waitin’ 
for the Angel Gabriel—there ain’t 
another good enough to suit her here. 
They say she’s had most of the big 
men in California waitin’ in a line 
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with their offers, like that cue the 
fellows used to make at the ’Frisco 
Post Office, steamer days—and she 
with nary a letter or answer for any 
of them.” 

“Then Harcourt doesn’t seem to 
have been as fortunate in his family 
affairs as in his speculations ?”’ 

Peters uttered a grim laugh. “ Well, 
I reckon you know all about his 
son’s stampeding with that girl last 
spring?” 

“His son?” interrupted the stran- 
ger. “Do you mean the boy they 
called John Milton? Why, he was a 
mere child!” 

_ “He was old enough to run away 
with a young woman that helped in 
his mother’s house, and marry her 
afore a Justice of the Peace. The old 
man just snorted with rage, and swore 
he’d have the marriage put aside, for 
the boy was underage. He said it was 
a put-up job of the girl’s ; that she was 
older by two years, and only wanted 
to get what money might be coming 
some day, but that they’d never see a 
red cent of it. Then, they say, John 
Milton up and sassed the old man to 
his face, and allowed that he wouldn’t 
take his dirty money if he starved 
first, and that if the old man broke 
the marriage he’d marry her again next 
year ; that true love and honourable 
poverty were better nor riches, and a 
lot more o’ that stuff he picked out o’ 
them ten cent novels he was allus 
reading. My woman folks say that 
he actually liked the girl, because she 
was the only one in the house that was 
ever kind to him; they say the girls 
were just raging mad at the idea o’ 
havin’ a hired gal who had waited on 
‘em as a sister-in-law, and they even 
got old Mammy Harcourt’s back up 
by sayin’ that John’s wife would want 
to rule the house, and run her out of 
her own kitchen. Some say he shook 
them, talked back to ’em mighty sharp, 
and held his head a heap higher nor 
them. Anyhow, he’s livin’ with his 
wife somewhere in ’Frisco, in a shanty 
on a sand lot, and workin’ odd jobs 
for the newspapers. No! takin’ it by 
and large—it don’t look as if Harcourt 


had run his family to the same advan- 
tage that he has his land.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t understand 
them as well,” said the stranger smil- 
ing. 
“Mor’n likely the material ain’t 
thar, or ain’t as vallyble for a new 
country,” said Peters grimly. ‘I 
reckon the trouble is that he lets them 
two daughters run him, and the man 
who let’s any woman or women do 
that, lets himself in for all their 
meannesses, and all he gets in return 
is a woman’s result—show !” 

Here the stranger, who was slowly 
rising from his chair with the polite 
suggestion of reluctantly tearing him- 
self from the speaker's spell, said: 
“And Harcourt spends most of his 
time in San Francisco, I suppose?” 

“Yes! but to-day he’s here to at- 
tend a directors’ meeting and the 
opening of the Free Library and Tasa- 
jara Hall. I saw the windows open, 
and the blinds up in his house across 
the plaza as I passed just now.” 

The stranger had by this time quite 
effected his courteous withdrawal. 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Peters,” he 
said, smilingly lifting his hat, and 
turned away. 

Peters, who was obliged to take his 
legs off the chair, and half rise to the 
stranger’s politeness, here reflected 
that he did not know his interlocutor’s 
name and business, and that he had 
really got nothing in return for his 
information. This must be remedied. 
As the stranger passed through the 
hall into the street, followed by the 
unwonted civilities of the spruce hotel 
clerk and the obsequious attentions of 
the negro porter, Peters stepped to 
the window of the office. ‘Who was 
that man who just passed out?” he 
asked. 

The clerk stared in undisguised 
astonishment. “You don’t mean to 
say you didn’t know who he was—all 
the while you were talking to him?” 

“ No,” returned Peters, impatiently. 

“Why, that was Professor Lawrence 
Grant !—the Lawrence Grant—don’t 
you know !—the biggest scientific man 
and recognised expert on the Pacific 
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slope. Why, that’s the man whose 
single word is enough to make or break 
the biggest mine or claim going! That 
man !—why, that’s the man whose 
opinion’s worth thousands, for it 
carries millions with it—and can’t be 
bought. That’s him who knocked the 
bottom out-er El Dorado last year, 
and next day sent Eureka up 
booming ! Ye remember that, sure?” 

“Of course—but—” stammered 
Peters. 

“And to think you didn’t know 
him !” repeated the hotel clerk won- 
deringly. “And here J was reckoning 
you were getting points from him all 
the time! Why, some men would 
have given a thousand dollars for your 
chance of talking to him—yes !—of 
even being seen talking to him. Why, 
old Wingate once got a tip on his 
Prairie Flower lead worth _ five 
thousand dollars while just changing 
seats with him in the cars and passing 
the time of day, sociable like. Why, 
what did you talk about ?” 

Peters, with a miserable conviction 
that he had thrown away a valuable 
opportunity in mere idle gossip, never- 
theless endeavoured to look mysterious 
as he replied, “ Oh, business gin'rally.” 
Then in the faint hope of yet retriev- 
ing his blunder he inquired, “ How 
long will he be here?” 

“Don’t know. I reckon he and 
Harcourt’s got something on hand. 
He just asked if he was likely to be at 
home or at his office. I told him I 
reckoned at the house, for some of the 
family—I didn’t get to see who they 
were—drove up in a carriage from the 
3.40 train while you were sitting there.” 

Meanwhile the subject of this dis- 
cussion, quite unconscious of the 
sensation he had created, or perhaps 
like most heroes philosophically care- 
less of it, was sauntering indifferently 
towards Harcourt’s house. But he 
had no business with his former host— 
his only object was to pass an idle 
hour before his train left. He was, 
of course, not unaware that he himself 
was largely responsible for Harcourt’s 
success ; that it was /is hint which 
had induced the petty trader of Sidon 
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to venture his all in Tasajara; jis 
knowledge of the topography and 
geology of the plain that had stimu- 
lated Harcourt’s agricultural specula- 
tions—his hydrographic survey of the 
creek that had made Harcourt’s plan 
of widening the channel to commerce 
practicable and profitable. This he 
could not help but know. But that it 
was chiefly owing to his own clear, 
cool, farseeing, but never visionary, 
scientific observation—his own accu- 
rate analysis, unprejudiced by even a 
savant’s enthusiasm, and uninfluenced 
by any personal desire of greed or gain 
—that Tasajara City had risen from 
the stagnant ‘ules, was a speculation 
that had never occurred to him. 
There was a much more uneasy 
consciousness of what he had done 
in Mr. Harcourt’s face a few mo- 
ments later, when his visitor’s name 
was announced, and it is to be feared 
that if that name had been less widely 
honoured and respected than it was, no 
merely grateful recollection of it would 
have procured Grant an audience. As 
it was, it was with a frown and a touch 
of his old impatient asperity that he 
stepped to the threshold of an adjoin- 
ing room and called, “ Clemmy !” 

Clementina appeared at the door. 

“There’s that man Grant in the 
parlour. What brings dim here I 
wonder? Who does he come to see ?”’ 

**Who did he ask for?” 

“ Me—but that don’t mean any- 
thing.” 

“Perhaps he wants to see you on 
some business.” 

“No. That isn’t his high-toned 
style. He makes other people go to 
him for that,” he said bitterly. 
“ Anyhow — don’t you think it’s 
mighty queer his coming here after 
his friend—for it was he who intro- 
duced Rice to us—had behaved so to 
your sister, and caused all this divorce 
and scandal ?” 

“Perhaps he may know nothing 
about it ; he and Rice separated long 
ago, even before Grant became so 
famous. We never saw much of him, 





you know, after we came here. Suppose 
you leave him to me. 


T’ll see him.” 
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Mr. Harcourt reflected. “ Didn’t 
he used to be rather attentive to 
Phemie ?” 

Clementina shrugged her shoulders 
carelessly. “I dare say—but I don’t 
think that now—” 

“Who said anything about now ?” 
retorted her father, with a return of 
his old abruptness. After a pause he 
said : “I'll go down and see him first— 
and then send for you. You can keep 
him for the opening and dinner, if you 
like.” 

Meantime Lawrence Grant, serenely 
unsuspicious of these domestic conti- 
dences, had been shown into the 
parlour—a large room furnished in the 
same style as the drawing-room of the 
hotel he had just quitted. He had 
ample time to note that it was that 
wonderful Second Empire furniture 
which he remembered that the early 
San Francisco pioneers in the first 
flush of their wealth had imported 
directly from France, and which 
for years after gave an unexpected 
foreign flavour to the western domes- 
ticity and a tawdry gilt equality to 
saloons and drawing-rooms, public 
and private. But he was observant 
of acorresponding change in Harcourt, 
when a moment later he entered the 
room, That individuality—which had 
kept the former shopkeeper of Sidon 
distinct from, although perhaps not 
superior to, his customers, was strongly 
marked. He was perhaps now more 
nervously alert than then ; he was cer- 
tainly more impatient than before— 
but that was pardonable in a man of 
large affairs and action. Grant could 
not deny that he seemed improved— 
rather perhaps that the setting of 
tine clothes, cleanliness, and the 
absence of petty worries, made his 
characteristics respectable. That 
which is ill breeding in homespun, 
is apt to become mere eccentricity in 
purple and fine linen; Grant felt 
that Harcourt jarred on him less than 
he did before, and was grateful with- 
out superciliousness. Harcourt, re- 
lieved to find that Grant was neither 
critical nor aggressively reminiscent, 
and above all not inclined to claim the 
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credit of creating him and Tasajara, 
became more confident, more at his 
ease, and, I fear, in proportion more 
unpleasant. It is the repose and not 
the struggle of the parvenu that 
confounds us. 

“And you, Grant—you have made 
yourself famous, and, I hear, have got 
pretty much your own prices for your 
opinions ever since it was known that 
you—you—er—were connected with 
the growth of Tasajara.” 

Grant smiled ; he was not quite pre- 
pared for this ; but it was amusing and 
would pass the time. He murmured 
a sentence of half ironical deprecation, 
and Mr. Harcourt continued :— 

“T haven't got my San Francisco 
house here to receive you in, but I hope 
some day, sir, to see you there. We 
are only here for the day and night, 
but if you care to attend the opening 
ceremonies at the new hall we can 
manage to give you dinner afterwards. 
You can escort my daughter Clementina 
—she’s here with me.” 

The smile of apologetic declination 
which had begun to form on Grant’s 
lips was suddenly arrested. “Then 
your daughter is here?” he asked, 
with unaffected interest. 

“ Yes—she is in fact a patroness of 
the library and sewing circle, and 
takes the greatest interest in it. The 
Rev. Doctor Pilsbury relies upon her 
for everything. She runs the society, 
even to the training of the young 
ladies, sir. You shall see their 
exercises.” 

This was certainly a new phase 
of Clementina’s character. Yet why 
should she not assume the réle of Lady 
Bountiful with the other functions of 
her new condition. “I should have 
thought Miss Harcourt would have 
found this rather difficult with her 
other social duties,” he said, “ and 
would have left it to her married 
sister.” He thought it better not to 
appear as if avoiding reference to 
Euphemia, although quietly ignoring 
her late experiences. Mr. Harcourt 
was less easy in his response. 

* Now that Euphemia is again with 
her own family,” he said ponderously, 
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with an affectation of social discrimina- 
tion that was in weak contrast to his 
usual direct business astuteness, “ I 
suppose she may take her part in these 
things, but just now she requires rest. 
You may have heard some rumour that 
she is going abroad for atime? The 
fact is she hasn’t the least intention of 
doing so, nor do we consider there is 
the slightest reason for her going.” He 
paused as if to give great emphasis to 
a statement that seemed otherwise un- 
important. “ But here’s Clementina 
coming and I must get you to excuse 
me. I’ve to meet the trustees of the 
church in ten minutes, but I hope 
she'll persuade you to stay, and I'll see 
you later at the hall.” 

As Clementina entered the room her 
father vanished and, I fear, as com- 
pletely dropped out of Mr. Grant’s 
mind. For the daughter’s improve- 
ment was greater than her father’s, 
yet so much more refined as to be at 
first only delicately perceptible. Grant 
had been prepared for the vulgar 
enhancement of tine clothes and per- 
sonal adornment, for the specious 
setting of luxurious circumstances and 
surroundings, for the aplomb that 
came from flattery and conscious 
power. But he found none of these ; 
her calm individuality was intensified 
rather than subdued ; she was dressed 
simply, with an economy of ornament, 
rich material, and jewellery, but an 
accuracy of taste that was always 
dominant. Her plain grey merino 
dress, beautifully fitting her figure, 
suggested with its pale blue facings 
some uniform as of the charitable 
society she patronised. She came to- 
wards him with a graceful movement 
of greeting, yet her face showed no 
consciousness of the interval that had 
elapsed since they met; he almost 
fancied himself transported back to 
the sitting-room at Sidon with the 
monotonous patter of the leaves out- 
side, and the cool moist breath of the 
bay and alder coming in at the 
window. 

“Father says that you are only 
passing through Tasajara to-day, as 
you did through Sidon five years ago,” 
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she said with a smiling earnestness 
that he fancied however was the one 
new phase of her character. “ But I 
won’t believe it! At least we will 
not accept another visit quite as ac- 
cidental as that, even though you 
brought us twice the good fortune you 
did then. You see, we have not for- 
gotten it if you have, Mr. Grant. And 
unless you want us to believe that 
your fairy gifts will turn some day to 
leaves and ashes, you will promise to 
stay with us to-night, and let me show 
you some of the good we have done 
with them. Perhaps you don’t know, 
or don’t want to know, that it was J 
who got up this ‘ Library and Home 
Circle of the Sisters of Tasajara’ 
which we are to open to-day. And can 
you imagine why? You remember, 
or have you forgotten? that you once 
affected to be concerned at the social 
condition of the young ladies on the 
plains of Sidon. Well, Mr. Grant, this 
is gotten up in order that the future 
Mr. Grants who wander may find 
future Miss Billingses who are worthy 
to converse with them and entertain 
them, and who no longer wear men’s 
hats and live on the public road.” 

It was such a long speech for one 
so taciturn as he remembered Clemen- 
tina to have been; so unexpected in 
tone considering her father’s attitude 
towards him, and so unlooked for in 
its reference to a slight incident of the 
past, that Grant’s critical contempla- 
tion of her gave way to a quiet and 
grateful glance of admiration. How 
could he have been so mistaken in her 
character? He had always preferred 
the outspoken Euphemia, and yet why 
should he not have been equally mis- 
taken in her? Without having any 
personal knowledge of Rice’s matri- 
monial troubles—for their intimate 
companionship had not continued after 
the survey—he had been inclined to 
blame him; now he seemed to find 
excuses for him. He wondered if she 
really had liked him as Peters had 
hinted ; he wondered if she knew that 
he, Grant, was no longer intimate with 
him, and knew nothing of her affairs. 
All this while he was accepting her 
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proffered hospitality and sending to the 
hotel for his luggage. Then he drifted 
into a conversation, which he had ex- 
pected would be brief, pointless and 
confined to a stupid résumé of their 
mutual and social progress since they 
had left Sidon. But here he was again 
mistaken ; she was talking familiarly 
of present social topics, of things that 
she knew clearly and well, without 
effort or attitude. She had been to 
New York and Boston for two win- 
ters ; she had spent the previous sum- 
mer at Newport ; it might have been 
her whole youth, for the fluency, 
aceuracy, and familiarity of her detail, 
and the absence of provincial enthu- 
siasm. She was going abroad, probably 
in the spring. She had thought of 
going to winter in Italy, but she would 
wait now until her sister was ready to 
vo with her. Mr. Grant of course 
knew that Euphemia was separated 
from Mr. Rice—no!—not until her 
father told him? Well—the marriage 
had been a wild and foolish thing for 
hoth. But Euphemia was back again 
with them in the San Francisco house ; 
she had talked of coming to Tasajara to- 
day, perhaps she might be there to-night. 
And, good heavens! it was actually 
three o’clock already, and they must 
start at once for the Hall. She would 
go and get her hat and return in- 
stantly. 

It was true; he had been talking 
with her an hour—pleasantly, intelli- 
gently, and yet with a consciousness 
of an indefinite satisfaction beyond all 
this. It must have been surprise at 
ler transformation, or his previous 
misconception of her character. He 
had been watching her features and 
wondering why he had ever thought 
them expressionless. There was also 
the pleasant suggestion—common to 
humanity in such instances—that he 
himself was in some way responsible 
for the change; that it was some 
awakened sympathy to his own nature 
that had breathed into this cold and 
faultless statue the warmth of life. 
In an odd flash of recollection he re- 
membered how, five years ago, when 
tice had suggested to her that she was 
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“hard to please,” she had replied that 
she “didn’t know, but that she was 
waiting to see.” It did not occur to 
him to wonder why she had not 
awakened then, or if this awakening 
had anything to do with her own voli- 
tion. It was not probable that they 
would meet again after to-day, or if 
they did, that she would not relapse 
into her former self and fail to im- 
press him as she had now. But— 
here she was—a paragon of feminine 
promptitude—already standing in the 
doorway, accurately gloved and booted, 
and wearing a demure grey hat that 
modestly crowned her decorously ele- 
gant figure. 

They crossed the plaza, side by side, 
in the still garish sunlight that seemed 
to mock the scant shade of the youth- 
ful eucalyptus trees, and presently 
fell in with the stream of people 
going in their direction. The former 
daughters of Sidon, the Billingses, the 
Peterses, and Wingates, were there 
bourgeoning and expanding in the 
glare of their new prosperity, with silk 
and gold ; there were newer faces still, 
and pretty ones—for Tasajara as a 
“Cow County” had attracted settlers 
with large families—and there were 
already the contrasting types of East 
and West. Many turned to look after 
the tall figure of the daughter of the 
Founder of 'Tasajara—a spectacle lately 
rare to the town; a few glanced at her 
companion, equally noticeable as a 
stranger. Thanks, however, to some 
judicious preliminary advertising from 
the hotel clerk, Peters, and Daniel 
Harcourt himself, by the time Grant 
and Miss Harcourt had reached the 
Hall his name and fame were already 
known, and speculation had already 
begun whether this new stroke of Har- 
court’s shrewdness might not unite 
Clementina toa renowned and profitable 
partner. 

The Hall was in one of the further 
and newly opened suburbs, and its side 
and rear windows gave immediately 
upon the outlying and illimitable plain 
of Tasajara. It was a tasteful and 
fair seeming structure of wood, sur- 
prisingly and surpassingly new. In 
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fact that was its one dominant feature ; 
nowhere else had youth and freshness 
ever shown itself as unconquerable and 
all-conquering. The spice of virgin 
woods and trackless forests still rose 
from its pine floors, and breathed from 
its outer shell of cedar that still oozed 
its sap, and redwood that still dropped 
its life-blood. Nowhere else were the 
plastered walls and ceilings as white 
and dazzling in their unstained purity, 
or as redolent of the outlying quarry 
in their clear cool breath of lime and 
stone. Even the turpentine of fresh 
and spotless paint added to this sense 
of wholesome germination, and as the 
clear and brilliant Californian sunshine 
swept through the open windows west 
and east, suffusing the whole palpitat- 
ing structure with its searching and 
resistless radiance, the very air seemed 
filled with the aroma of creation. 

The fresh colours of the young Re- 
public, the bright blazonry of the 
newest State, the coat of arms of the 
infant County of Tasajara—(a vignette 
of sunset-tules cloven by the steam of 
an advancing train)—hanging from the 
walls, were all a part of this invincible 
juvenescence. Even the newest silks, 
ribbons and prints of the latest holi- 
day fashions made their first virgin 
appearance in the new building as if 
to consecrate it, until it was stirred by 
the rustle of youth, as with the sound 
and movement of budding spring. 

A strain from the new organ—whose 
heart, however, had prematurely learned 
its own bitterness,—and a thin, clear, 
but somewhat shrill chanting from a 
choir of young ladies were followed by 
a prayer from the Rev. Mr. Pilsbury. 
Then there was a pause of expectancy, 
and Grant’s fair companion, who up to 
that moment had been quietly acting 
as guide and cicerone to her father’s 
guest, excused herself with a little 
grimace of mock concern and was led 
away by one of the committee. Grant's 
usually keen eyes were wandering 
somewhat abstractedly over the agi- 
tated and rustling field of ribbons, 
flowers and feathers before him, past 
the blazonry of banner on the walls, 
and through the open windows to the 
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long sunlit levels beyond, when he 
noticed a stir upon the raised dais or 
platform at the end of the room, where 
the notables of Tasajara were formally 
assembled. The mass of black coats 
suddenly parted and drew back against 
the wall to allow the coming forward 
of a single graceful figure. A thrill of 
nervousness as unexpected as unac- 
countable passed over him as he re- 
cognised Clementina. In the midst of 
a sudden silence she read the report of 
the committee from a paper in her 
hand, in a clear, untroubled voice— 
the old voice of Sidon—and formally 
declared the building opened! The 
sunlight nearly level, streamed through 
the western window across the front 
of the platform where she stood and 
transfigured her slight but noble figure. 
The hush that had fallen upon the 
Hall was as much the effect of that 
tranquil, ideal presence as of the 
message with which it was charged. 
And yet that apparition was as incon- 
sistent with the clear, searching light 
which helped to set it off, as it was 
with the broad new blazonry of decor- 
ation, the yet unsullied record of the 
white walls, or even the frank, ani- 
mated and pretty faces that looked 
upon it. Perhaps it was some such 
instinct that caused the applause which 
hesitatingly and tardily followed her 
from the platform to appear polite and 
half restrained rather than spontane- 
ous. 

Nevertheless Grant was honestly and 
sincerely profuse in his congratulations. 
‘You were far cooler and far more 
self-contained than / should have been 
in your place,” he said, “than in fact 
I actually was, only as your auditor. 
But I suppose you have done it before?” 

She turned her beautiful eyes on his 
wonderingly. “ No—this is the first 
time I ever appeared in public—not 
even at school, for even there I was 
always a private pupil.” 

“You astonish me,” said Grant ; 
“you seemed like an old hand at it.” 

“Perhaps I did, or rather as if I 
didn’t think anything of it myself— 
and that no doubt is why the audience 
didn’t think anything of it either.” 
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So she had noticed her cold reception, 
and yet there was not the slightest 
trace of disappointment, regret, or 
wounded vanity in her tone or manner. 
“You must take me to the refresh- 
ment-room now,” she said pleasantly, 
“and help me to look after the young 
ladies who are my guests. I’m afraid 
there are still more speeches to come, 
and father and Mr. Pilsbury are look- 
ing as if they contidently expected 
something more would be ‘expected’ 
of them.” 

Grant at once threw himself into 
the task assigned to him with his 
natural gallantry, and a certain capti- 
vating playfulness which he still re- 
tained. Perhaps he was the more 
anxious to please in order that his 
companion might share some of his 
popularity, for it was undeniable that 
Miss Harcourt still seemed to excite 
only a constrained politeness among 
those with whom she courteously min- 
gled. And this was still more dis- 
tinctly marked by the contrast of a 
later incident. 

For some moments the sound of 
laughter and greeting had risen near 
the door of the refreshment-room that 
opened upon the central hall, and there 
wasa perceptible movement of thecrowd 
—particularly of youthful male Tasa- 
jara—in that direction. It was evident 
that itannounced the unexpected arrival 
of some popular resident. Attracted 
like the others, Grant turned and saw 
the company making way for the 
smiling, easy, half-saucy, half-com- 
placent entry of a handsomely dressed 
young girl. As she turned from 
time to time to recognise with rally- 
ing familiarity or charming imperti- 
nence some of her admirers, there was 
that in her tone and gesture which 
instantly recalled to him the past. It 
was unmistakably Euphemia! His 
eyes instinctively sought Clementina’s. 
She was gazing at him with such a 
grave, penetrating look—half doubt- 
ing, half wistful—a look so unlike her 
usual unruffled calm—that he felt 
strangely stirred. But the next mo- 
ment, when she rejoined him, the look 
had entirely gone. “ You have not 
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seen my sister since you were at Sidon, 
1 believe?” she said quietly. “She 
would be sorry to miss you.” But 
Euphemia and her train were already 
passing them on the opposite side of 
the long table. She had evidently 
recognised Grant, yet the two sisters 
were looking intently into each other’s 
eyes when he raised his own. Then 
Euphemia met his bow with a mo- 
mentary accession of colour, a co- 
quettish wave of her hand across the 
table, a slight exaggeration of her 
usual fascinating recklessness, and 
smilingly moved away. He turned to 
Clementina, but here an ominous tap- 
ping at the further end of the long 
table revealed the fact that Mr. Har- 
court was standing on a chair with 
oratorical possibilities in his face and 
attitude. There was another forward 
movement in the crowd and—silence. 
In that solid, black broadclothed, re- 
spectable figure, that massive watch- 
chain, that white waistcoat, that 
diamond pin glistening in the satin 
cravat, Euphemia might have seen 
the realisation of her prophetic vision 
at Sidon five years before. 

He spoke for ten minutes with a 
fluency and comphensive businesslike 
directness that surprised Grant. He 
was not there, he said, to glorify what 
had been done by himself, his family, 
or his friends in Tasajara. Others who 
were to follow him might do that, or 
at least might be better able to explain 
and expatiate upon the advantages of 
the institution they had just opened, 
and its social, moral, and religious 
effect upon the community. He was 
there as a business man to demonstrate 
to them—as he had always done and 
always hoped to do—the money value 
of improvement; the profit—if they 
might choose to call it—of well-regu- 
lated and properly calculated specula- 
tion. The plot of land upon which 
they stood, of which the building occu- 
pied only one-eighth, was bought two 
years before for ten thousand dollars. 
When the plans of the building were 
completed a month afterwards, the 
value of the remaining seven-eighths 
had risen enough to defray the cost of 
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the entire construction. He was in a 
position to tel! them that only that 
morning the agjacent property, sub- 
divided and laid out in streets and 
building-plots, lad been admitted into 
the corporate limits of the city ; and 
that on the next anniversary of the 
building they would approach it 
through an avenue of finished dwell- 
ings! An outburst of applause fol- 
lowed the speaker's practical climax ; 
the fresh young faces of his auditors 
glowed with invincible enthusiasm ; 
the afternoon trade-winds, freshening 
over the limitless plain beyond, tossed 
the bright banners at the windows as 
with sympathetic rejoicing, and a few 
odorous pine shavings, overlooked in 
a corner in the hurry of preparation, 
touched by an eddying zephyr crept 
out and rolled in yellow ringlets across 
the floor. 

The Reverend Doctor Pilsbury arose 
He had 
listened approvingly, admiringly, he 
might say even reverently, to the pre- 
ceding speaker. But although his dis- 
tinguished friend had, with his usual 
modesty, invde light of his own ser- 
vices and those of his charming family, 
he, the speaker, had not risen to sing 
his praises. No; it was not in this 
Hall, projected by his foresight and 
raised by his liberality, in this town, 
called into existence by his energy and 
stamped by his attributes; in this 
county, developed by his genius and 
sustained by his capital—ay, in this 
very State whose grandeur was made 
possible by such giants as he—it was 
not in any of these places that it was 
necessary to praise Daniel Harcourt, 
or that a panegyric of him would be 
more than idle repetition, Nor would 
he, as that distinguished man had sug- 
gested, enlarge upon the social, moral, 
and religious benetits of the improve- 
ment they were now celebrating. It 
was written on the happy, innocent 
faces, in the festive garb, in the de- 
corous demeanour, in the intelligent 
eyes that sparkled around him—in the 


in a more decorous silence. 
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presence of those of his parishioners 
whom he could meet as freely here to- 
day as in his own church on Sunday. 
What then could he say? What then 
was there to say? Perhaps he should 
say nothing if it were not for the 
presence of the young before him. 
He stopped and fixed his eyes 
paternally on the youthful Johnny 
Billings, who with a half dozen 
other Sunday school scholars, had 
been marshalled before the reverend 





speaker.——And what was to be the 
lesson they were to learn from it? 
They had heard what had been 


achieved by labour, enterprise, and 
diligence. Perhaps they would be- 
lieve, and naturally too, that what 
labour, enterprise, and diligence had 
done could be done again. But was 
that all? Was there nothing behind 
these qualities—which, after all, were 
within the reach of every one here ? 
Had they ever thought that back of 
every pioneer, every explorer, every 
path-tinder, every founder and creator, 
there was still another? There was 
no terra incognita so rare as to be un- 
known to one ; no wilderness so remote 
as to be beyond a greater ken than 
theirs ; no waste so trackless but that 
one had already passed that way! 
Did they ever reflect that when the 
dull sea ebbed and flowed in the ftu/es 
over the very spot where they were 
now standing, who it was that also 
foresaw, conceived, and ordained the 
mighty change that would take place ; 
who even guided and directed the 
feeble means employed to work it; 
whose spirit moved, as in still older 
days of which they had read, over the 
face of the stagnant waters? Perhaps 
they had. Who then was the real 
pioneer of Tasajara—back of the Har- 
courts, the Peters, the Billingses, and 
Wingates? The reverend gentleman 
gently paused for a reply. It was 
given in the clear but startled accents 
of the half-frightened, half-fascinated 
Johnny Billings, in three words : 
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* Lige Curtis, sir ! 


(Jo he continved.) 
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HENRI PESTALOZZI. 


YvERDON,—does any one know it? 
Out of the beaten track of Swiss 
tourists, it cannot boast of any snow- 
clad mountains, nor has it, like Fri- 
bourg, a world-renowned organ. No 
steamers stop here to land their load 
of passengers, and visitors, as they 
rush by in the train to Lausanne, 
hardly bestow a look at the little town 
scattered along the marshy ground at 
the southern extremity of the Lake of 
Neuchatel. And yet it has a quiet 
beauty of its own. The waving line 
of the blue Jura looks down upon it ; 
walnut and chestnut trees border the 
roads, and avenues of tall poplars lead 
down to the lake which lies asleep in 
the sunshine. On Tuesdays the town is 
full of blue-bloused peasants, who 
rattle in from the neighbouring villages 
in their chars to buy and sell at the 
weekly market. Here are old women 
with hats tied under their chins, busily 
chattering away to each other ; here 
in the market-place are booths spread 
out with strong-smelling cheeses (oh, 
how strong !), and a brisk traffic goes 
on in ready-made boots and clothes, 
wooden tubs, cherries, and in autumn 
grapes, for Yverdon is in a grape- 
growing canton—the Canton de Vaud 
—and the slopes above the town are 
covered with vineyards. In May, 
before the cattle go up to the mount- 
ains, the air is musical with the tink- 
ling of cow-bells, long chars drawn by 
oxen move slowly down the streets, 
past the tall clock in the centre of the 
town, and past the many-storied 
houses with their red-tiled roofs and 
green outside shutters. During the 
summer evenings the housewives sit 
at their doors, knitting and chatting 
together in voluble Swiss-French. But 
the great feature of the town is the 
castle, looking down on the market- 
place. It stands four-square with thick 
sturdy round towers, one at each 


corner. There was always a castle at 
Yverdon, the very name—originally 
Ybrodunum—means a fortress on the 
alluvial ground. The old Roman edi- 
fice, which endured many sieges from 
Peter of Saxony, was rebuilt by Con- 
rad of Ziihringen in 1135, and after- 
wards became one of the principal 
strongholds of the Dukes of Savoy. 
Then came the revolt of the Swiss. 
The castle of Yverdon was held by 
the forces of the Confederation in 
1475-6, as well as the neighbouring 
castle of Grandson mile 
and a half away. The Swiss garri 
son of Yverdon, however, was not 
hung up on the trees outside the 
castle, as their brethren of Grandson 
were ; but they endured great priva 
tions, and it was not till after the 
battle of Grandson, that the troops of 
Charles the Bold were dispersed, and 
the tumult of war died away from the 
valley. The castle was used sometimes 
as a prison, but in 1804, when Pestal- 
ozzi arrived with his pupils and assist- 
ants, it was turned into a school, and 
a school it has remained ever since. 
Those loop-holed towers, where captives 
used to weep, have undergone a strange 
metamorphosis. Modern glass windows 
with faded green shutters peep out 
along the grim gray walls, and down 
the stone staircases, once trodden by 
knights and warriors, trip the feet of 
blue-bloused children on their way to 
their class-rooms. Even from the flag- 
tower, where an oub/iette is still shown, 
the sound of children’s voices can be 
heard, merrily singing their pretty 
French part-songs. For twenty years 
Pestalozzi carried out his schemes of 
educational reform in the castle of 
Yverdon. Here he had a primary 
school, a superior school, and a normal 
school for teachers, and here he re- 
ceived his numerous visitors from all 
parts of the world. He did not care 
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in what garments they found him ; 
his stockings were generally about his 
heels, and his hair and beard in dis- 
order, but there was such a keen yet 
tender look in his face that every one, 
and especially children, were drawn to 
him. 

“ Tmagine,” says Professor Vullie- 
min, one of his pupils, “a very ugly 
little man with rough bristling hair, 
his face scarred with small-pox and 
covered with freckles, a pointed untidy 
beard, no neck-tie, ill-fitting trousers, 
stockings down and enormous shoes ; 
add to this a shuffling gait, eyes 
either large and flashing or half-closed 
as though turned within, features 
expressing either a profound sadness 
or the most peaceful happiness, speech 
now slow and musical, now thundering 
and hurried, and you will have some 
idea of the man we called ‘ Father 
Pestalozzi.’ We loved him, yes, we 
all loved him, for he loved us all ; we 
loved him so much that when we lost 
sight of him for a time we felt sad 
and lonely, and when he came back to 
us again we could not turn away our 
eyes from him.” 

Pestalozzi boasted that he had not 
read a book for forty years. His 
teaching was addressed to the under- 
standing rather than the memory, to 
draw out rather than to put in. “ Make 
it your aim to develope the child,” 
he was never tired of repeating, “ and 
do not merely train him as you would 
train a dog, and as so many children 
in our schools are trained.” “Our 
studies,” says Professor Vulliemin, 
“were almost entirely based on num- 
ber, form, and language. Language 
was taught us by sense-impression ; 
we were taught to see correctly, and 
in that way to form for ourselves a just 
idea of the relations of things. What 
we had thoroughly understood, we had 
no trouble in expressing correctly. 
The tirst elements of geography were 
taught us from the land itself. The 
pupils were taken to a narrow valley 
not far from Yverdon, and were made 
to-examine the details till they had 
got a good idea of it. They took back 
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some of the clay in baskets, and, after 
returning to the castle, they reproduced 
in relief the valley they had just 
studied, each taking the part given to 
him. Only when it was finished were 
they shown the map.” These out-of- 
door excursions were a leading feature 
in Pestalozzi’s system ; he was as great 
a believer in the teaching of Nature as 
Wordsworth himself. In‘a New Year's 
address to little children he says,— 
* Live in innocence and love! Main- 
tain your gaiety! Live happily in 
Nature’s arms, and keep your senses 
open to her impressions. Let your eye 
discover her beauties, and your ear 
her harmony. Follow her merrily 
over mountain and dale, whether 
fluttering in the shape of a butterfly 
over your head, or whether lying as a 
brilliant stone at your feet, or growing 
as a lovely flower before your eyes.” 
During the excursions to the Jura, 
which Pestalozzi himself enjoyed as 
much as any child, there were frequent 
halts, when the little ones rested, and 
all sang the simple wild Alpine melod- 
ies that their masters loved to teach 
them. When they got to the high 
mountain pastures under the pines, 
they began to play games or collect 
herbs and minerals. On returning 
from these excursions, they had to 
describe them either by word of mouth 
or in writing. 

Pestalozzi was so much _inter- 
ested in the games of the children, 
that at Burgdorf he would often let 
them go on undisturbed till ten o'clock, 
and on summer evenings, the pupils 
stayed out till eight or nine, looking for 
plants and minerals. His own passion 
for collecting minerals was so great, 
that once, when he was at Burgdorf, 
he wandered on and on, filling his 
handkerchief and pockets, till at last, 
having completely lost his way, he fell 
down dead-tired beside a ditch. An- 
other evening, as he dragged wearily 
along near the gate of Soleure, with 
his handkerchief full of stones, he was 
arrested as a beggar and taken before 
the judge. The judge was out, and 
Pestalozzi had to wait a long time in 
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the ante-chamber with his conductor, 
who was much astonished when the 
judge, on his return, recognised Pesta- 
lozzi, and greeting him warmly invited 
him to supper. 

Pestalozzi’s intense love for the 
country and for country pursuits be- 
gan early. Born at Zurich in 1746, the 
queer ugly little boy, left fatherless at 
six years of age, found small favour 
with either schoolfellows or school- 
masters. His schoolfellows ridiculed 
him and called him nick-names, and he 
made such wretched attempts at spell- 
ing and writing that his schoolmaster 
declared he would never be able to do 
anything well. But he was brought 
up at home by his mother and their 
old servant Babili, in an atmosphere 
of peace, love and devotion ; and peace, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, is the best 
blessing of childhood. They had to 
practise the most rigid economy ; it 
was only rarely that little Henri had 
any pocket-money, and at one of these 
times he was tempted into a shop by 
some sweets which he saw in the win- 
dow. The little girl behind the coun- 
ter, just seven years older than he was, 
refused to sell him anything, and ad- 
vised him to keep his money till he 
could make a better use of it. This 
little girl, Anna Schultess, afterwards 
became his wife. It was during his 
holiday visits to his grandfather, the 
old pastor at Hingg, three miles from 
Zurich, that little Henri began to know 
the real joy of living. Hingg is beauti- 
fully situated among hills which slope 
down to the river Limmatt and are 
covered with vineyards, fields and or- 
chards, and here the boy Pestalozzi, 
who at Zurich used to listen to tales 
by the hour and imagine himself the 
hero of them, began to open his eyes 
and to love Nature with a great and 
exceeding love which never left him. 
It might have been said of him as Long- 
fellow said of Agassiz : 


Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 
Saying, “ Here is a story book 
Thy father has written for thee.” 
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And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him, night and day, 
The rhymes of the Universe. 


It was at Hoingg, too, as he went 
about with his grandfather visiting the 
sick and poor, that the desire to lessen 
the evil in the world began to grow 
strong. “ When I am a man,” he said, 
“T will bea pastor, like my grand- 
father.” At another time, he said, 
“ When I am big, I shall support the 
peasants ; they ought to have the same 
rights as the townspeople.” After 
passing through the University of Zu- 
rich, he was ordained as a pastor, but 
he could not preach. He made one 
unsuccessful attempt at a sermon and 
then gave up the ministry. Law, too, 
was a failure. Then he turned his 
thoughts to practical farming. He put 
himself under Tschiffeli, the great agri- 
culturist, for a year, and resolved to 
take a farm, and to grow vegetables 
and madder. For twenty-three pounds 
he bought fifteen acres of land near 
Birr in Argovia ; this quantity he in- 
creased from time to time by buying 
up small fields, and a Zurich merchant 
having advanced him £1,500, he was 
in a position to carry out his plans. 
He was engaged to Anna Schultess, 
who seconded him in everything he did. 
Their letters show how completely they 
were at one with each other. She says 
to him, “ You might perhaps say that 
Nature had done little for you, if she 
had not given you those large dark 
eyes, which tell of all the ‘goodness of 
your heart and the breadth of your 
mind.” They were married on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1769; Pestalozzi being 
twenty-three, and Anna thirty. In 
the spring of 1771 they settled in their 
new house, called Neuhof or New 
Farm. They had one son, Jacobli, and 
it was while watching this child, and 
pointing out to him such things as 
that water runs down-hill, wood swims, 
and stones sink, that Pestalozzi began 
to feel his singular power of teaching, 
and turned all his attention to it. His 
agricultural schemes having proved a 
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disastrous failure, he determined to 
take in a number of vagrant children, 
and to clothe and feed them at his own 
expense. He kept them with him con- 
tinually, working in the fields and in 
the garden, and in bad weather spin- 
ning cotton in a large out-house. He 
was in no hurry to teach them to read 
or write, the first thing was to teach 
them to think, to observe, and to speak. 
He also made them repeat passages 
from the Bible till they had learned 
them by heart. The experiment was 
made with twenty children, and in a 
few months they were so changed for 
the better that it was difficult to re- 
cognise them. The expression of their 
faces was altered ; they were cheerful, 
happy, willing to learn and to work. 
Subscriptions came in from Berne, 
Basle, and other towns: masters to 
teach spinning and weaving were en- 
gaged ; and soon there were as many 
as eighty children to provide for. Some 
arrived covered with rags and vermin ; 
they had to be cleaned and fed, and 
Pestalozzi always gave them the best 
potatoes in the dish, and kept the worst 
tor himself. “I lived like a beggar,” 
he says, “ to teach beggars to live like 
men.” 

After two years Pestalozzi was as 
poor as the poorest of his children. 
The farm had to be let for the benetit 
of his creditors ; the children had to be 
sent away, and he and his family were 
without food, fuel, or money, and often 
suffered from cold and want. They 
still lived at Neuhof, forsaken and 
scoffed at by everybody. For thirty 
years Pestalozzi’s life, as he says him- 
self, was a well nigh hopeless struggle 
with the most frightful poverty. His 
wife was in bad health, and only for 
the devotion of a servant, Elizabeth 
Naef, they could hardly have survived 
this period of depression and distress. 
* Many and many a time,” says Pesta- 
lozzi, ‘I have gone without a dinner, 
and eaten in bitterness a crust by the 
roadside at a time when even the 
poorest were seated round a table.” 
Urged by his friend, Iselin, he had 
written a paper, The Evening Hour of 
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a Hermit, which Iselin had published 
in the Ephemerides, but it attracted 
little attention. He happened to send 
a little satirical notice about the 
Zurich Council and the regulations 
which they had drawn up concerning 
the dress of the officials, to his friend 
Fuseli, the bookseller, who showed it 
to his brother the painter. His excla- 
mation was, “To a man who can write 
like this, his pen isa fortune in itself.” 
This was repeated to Pestalozzi, who 
was in such dire distress, that he said, 
“I would have made periwigs to get 
bread for my wife and child.” He set 
to work to read Marmontel’s Tales, 
and made some attempts to imitate 
their style. Then the idea oceyrred to 
him of writing about the peasants that 
were round him, and whom he knew 
so well. The result was Leonard and 
Gertrude. It relates the troubles of 
some Swiss villagers, simple annals of 
the poor. Gertrude, a brave, clever, 
active and devoted woman is in great 
distress because her husband drinks 
and has run himself into debt. She 
goes to the Count, his landlord, with 
her child in her arms, and tells her 
tale. The Count listens and arranges 
to rebuiid a church, and to appoint 
Leonard contractor. Leonard sends 
word to the labourers to assemble on a 
certain day, and we are taken into the 
houses of the different labourers, and 
see how the me ‘sage is received. The 
whole village is tyrannised over by a 
grasping dishonest bailiff, who keeps a 
wine-shop, and tries to entrap his vie- 
tims beyond recovery by lending them 
money at usurious interest. The 
bailiff’s villainies are exposed in the 
end, and some touches of humour come 
in when he is terrified by the sup- 
posed apparition of the devil with 
horns and hoofs, in reality the Count’s 
gamekeeper, who had dressed himself 
in a goat-skin, and who finds the 
bailiffs pickaxe and shovel in the 
wood at night, and drags them after 
him. Pestalozzi was too poor to buy 
paper to write his story on; it was 
written on the margins and between 
the lines of old account-hooks. It was 
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shown to a friend, who found it want- 
ing in literary style, and tried to make 
the peasants talk like philosophers. 
Another more discerning friend pre- 
pared it for the press, and got a Berlin 
bookseller to publish it. It was com- 
pletely successful, and the first volume 
was followed by three others. But 
Pestalozzi felt that he had not yet at- 
tained the aim of his life. In fact, 
his development was so extremely slow, 
that at the age of fifty-one his system 
was only inembryo. With the burn- 
ing of Stanz by the French, in 1798,a 
new period began. It was then that 
he took charge of a number of orphan 
children in a dilapidated convent, and 
worked day and night watching over 
them. All of them were ragged, most 
of them were ignorant, many of them 
were vicious. He says: “ 1 was alone 
with them from morning till night. It 
was my hand that supplied all their 
wants, both of body and soul. We 
wept and smiled together. We shared 
our food and drink. I had neither 
family, friends nor servants, nothing 
but them. I was with them waking 
and sleeping, in sickness and in health, 
I was the last to go to bed, and the 
first to get up. In the bedroom I 
prayed with them, and at their own 
request taught them till they fell 
asleep. Their clothes and bodies were 
intolerably filthy, but I looked after 
both myself, and was thus constantly 
exposed to the risk of contagion.” 
Pestalozzi had now full opportunity 
for carrying out his system. As before, 
he combined study with manual labour, 
the school with the workshop. He 
did not at first try so much to teach 
them to read, as to give them exercises 
to call out their reasoning faculties. 
He himself learned with them, and 
those who learned best were made 
helpers to teach others. He had an 


extraordinary power of awakening a 
desire for knowledge. Lessons became 
such a pleasure and delight that often 
when, after supper, he said, “ Children, 
will you go to bed or learn something?” 
their answer was, “ Learn something.” 
Their moral development kept pace 
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with their intellectual progress. When 
the neighbouring town of Altdorf was 
burnt down, he gathered the children 
together, and said, “ Altdorf has been 
burnt down; perhaps at this very 
moment there are a hundred children 
there without home, food or clothes. 
Will you not ask our good Government 
to let twenty of them come and live 
with us?” They eagerly cried, “ Yes! 
yes!” 3ut, my children,” he said, 
“think of what you are asking. Even 
now we have scarcely money enough, 
and it is not at all certain that, if 
these poor children came to us, the 
Government would give us any more 
than they do at present ; so that you 
might have to work harder, and share 
your clothes with these children, and 
sometimes perhaps to go without food.” 
Yet still the answer was “ Yes! yes! 
we are quite ready to work harder, to 
eat less, to share our clothes, for we 
want them to come.’’ After a year, 
however, the convent had to be given 
up for a barrack, and the school was 
dispersed. Again Pestalozzi’s work 
seemed a failure, and people said no- 
thing could be done with him, he was 
queer in the head. But he was now 
more than ever possessed by enthusiasm 
for his method. He would educate or 
die. “1 cannot live without my aim,” 
he says. “Iam like a man who rests 
for a few moments on a rock in the 
sea, impatient all the time to go on 
swimming.” 

We next find him at Burgdorf, or 
as it is in French, Berthoud, where he 
undertook to teach without salary. a 
preparatory class of children from tive 
to eight years old. Being under rules, 
and not free as at Stanz, he was in 
perpetual fear of dismissal, yet he 
tried his favourite plan of placing 
large drawings before the eyes of the 
children, which he taught them to ob- 
serve and describe. One day, as he 
was making them study the drawing 
of a window, one of the children cried, 
“Could we not learn as well from the 
window itself as from this drawing?” 
Pestalozzi saw at once that the child 
was right ; he put his drawings away, 
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and this was the beginning of his 
famous plan of object-lessons. Any- 
thing would do for an object-lesson, 
even a hole in the paper of the school- 
room. For arithmetic, he had little 
boards divided into squares with dots 
on them, which the pupils had to count, 
add, subtract, multiply and divide. 
They neither read nor wrote, they had 
neither books nor copy-books, they 
learnt nothing by heart. For drawing 
they were given slates and red chalk, 
and told to draw anything they liked. 

Some looked on the method as child- 
ish folly, but the pupils learned how to 
learn by it. They liked to learn, too, 
because Pestalozzi had found out how 
to teach. It was just at this time that 
he needed helpers to organise and sys- 
tematise his plans, and helpers came. 
The principal one was Krusi, a school- 
master from Appenzell, who brought 
up a band of children from Gais to 
Burgdorf. The schools of Krusi, 
Fischer, and Pestalozzi were united at 
the castle of Burgdorf. Another 
assistant was Buss, a bookbinder’s ap- 
prentice with a genius for music and 
singing. Some of Buss’s friends tried 
to prevail on him to have nothing to 
do with Pestalozzi: “ He is all but a 
madman,” they said ; “ he never quite 
knows what he wants, and has even 
been seen in the streets of Basle with 
his shoes tied on with straw.” This 
was the case, for Pestalozzi, being 
anxious to help a poor man outside the 
town-gates, had given him his shoe- 
buckles because he had no money at 
hand. Buss, however, had read 
Leonard and Gertrude, and guessed 
what the man was with whom he had 
to deal. 

Strengthened by these efficient help- 
ers, Pestalozzi’s institute at Burgdorf 
grew and prospered. The children’s 
progress in drawing and geometry 
astonished all who saw it. They 
treated the most complicated calcula- 
tions of fractions as the simplest thing 
in the world. Problems which usually 
required careful work on paper, they 
did easily in their heads, giving the 
correct answers in a few minutes. 
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Children of from six to eight were 
able to draw difficult geometrical 
figures without rule or compass, and a 
child of ten, who had only been a pupil 
of Pestalozzi for ten months, reduced a 
map of Scandinavia to a smaller scale 
in an hour with ease and exactness. 
The Report of the Commissioners on 
Public Education was eminently favour- 
able, and a normal school was insti- 
tuted in the castle to which every 
month a dozen schoolmasters were to 
come for lessons. Changes, however, 
were at hand. In 1803 the newly- 
constituted Government of Berne took 
possession of the castle of Burgdorf ; 
it was made once more the residence 
of the Prefect of the district, and Pes- 
talozzi and his institute had to leave. 
For a year they found refuge at Miin- 
chenbuchsee, and then being invited 
to Yverdon, Pestalozzi, with Krusi, 
Niederer and Buss departed there, and 
took up their quarters in the castle. 
His system was now fully developed, 
and his matured views had been pub- 
lished in a book called How Gertrude 
Educated her Childrea. This was the 
most important of all Pestalozzi’s edu- 
cational works, and was widely read. 
It was followed by the Manual for 
Mothers. How conscious Pestalozzi 
was of his own failings and defects, 
and how grateful he was for any 
measure of appreciation, may be seen 
by the following outburst from one of 
his books written at this time. 


I have lost everything and lost myself, 
and yet, O God, Thou hast kept my life’s 
desire alive within me. Thou hast not 
blotted out before me the aim which has 
caused my sorrows, but Thou hast pre- 
served my work in spite of my errors. I 
was drawing near to my tomb in hope- 
lessness, but Thou hast filled my evening 
with brightness, and softened the sorrows 
of my life. Lam not worthy, Lord, of Thy 
compassion and trust. Thou alone hast 
had pity on the crushed worm. Thou 
hast not broken the bruised reed nor 
quenched the smoking flax, nor hast Thou 
ever averted Thy face from the offering 
which from my childhood I| have striven, 
but striven in vain, to bring to the out- 
casts of the world. 
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The family life—for Pestalozzi made 
his school into a family—which had 
been commenced at Burgdorf, was con- 
tinued at Yverdon on a more extended 
scale. He soon had a hundred and 
fifty pupils and forty student-teachers. 
The masters were not paid, but their 
wants were supplied, and if one of 
them wanted a coat or a pair of shoes, 
he took the money for it. We have 
seen something of the pleasant ex- 
cursions to the Jura, and at mid-day 
there was often an hour’s recreation 
for swimming in the lake. Lessons 
commenced before seven A.M. and, 
after breakfast, at eight, they began 
again, but only lasted till ten. At 
one o'clock, dinner of soup, meat, and 
vegetables; and lessons again from 
half-past one to four. The pupils 
were allowed to take their afternoon 
meal consisting of cheese, fruit, or 
bread and butter wherever they liked, 
in the fields by the lake, or in the 
garden of the castle where every child 
had his little plot. From six to eight 
more lessons, and then supper. Pesta- 
lozzi often used to take the pupils 
singly into a corner of his room, and 
ask them in a low voice if they 
had not something to tell him, some 
question to put to him? He 
tried to gain their confidence, to 
find out if they were happy, what 
pleased or what vexed them. There 
were often festivals, the greatest of 
which was on Pestalozzi’s birthday, 
January 12th. Songs were composed 
and sung in his honour, and branches 
of fir, ivy, and moss were brought in 
from the woods. Some of the mottoes 
ran thus: “In summer you bring us 
to see Nature, to-day we bring Nature 
to you.” On the fortieth anniversary 
of “Father Pestalozzi’s” marriage, 
September 30th, 1809, there were 
great rejoicings, beautiful songs, a 
discourse by Niederer, and a’ grand 
supper for five hundred people, fol- 
lowed by a dance opened by Pesta- 
lozzi and his wife. She lived till 
1815, and her tombstone may be 
seen in the cemetery of Yverdon. 
The fame of Pestalozzi’s Institute 
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spread rapidly. Savants from Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Russia and 
even from the United States came to 
visit it, and the King of Prussia sent 
seventeen pupils at the expense of the 
Government to be educated there. 
Queen Louisa wrote in her Diary, “ If 
I were my own mistress I should at 
once go to Switzerland and see Pesta- 
lozzi.” “The King of Wurtemburg,” 
wrote one of his Ministers, “is be- 
come Pestalozzean from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot.” But 
clouds had begun togather. Dissensions 
arose amongst the masters. Schmidt, 
Pestalozzi’s favourite master, whom he 
had trained from a boy, could not get 
on with Niederer. He was sent away, 
and then, when the financial difficulties 
grew serious, as they always did when 
Pestalozzi held the purse-strings, he 
was recalled. By the sale of a com- 
plete subscription edition of Pesta- 
lozzi’s works, the debts were cleared, 
but the dissensions went on. The In- 
stitute gradually declined ; Niederer 
went to law with Schmidt, and Pesta- 
lozzi vainly implored his friends to 
free him from the tortures of their 
miserable squabbles. At last he left 
Yverdon with Schmidt in March 1825, 
and found a home with his grandson, 
Gottlieb, at Neuhof, the home of his 
early dreams. It is with Yverdon, 
however, that his name will always be 
associated ; his success is bound up 
with it, as well as his failures. Shortly 
before he left, he founded an infant 
school at Clendy, a village close to 
Yverdon, which was the first of its 
kind. At Neuhof, he wrote 7he Song 
of the Swan, and The Experiences of 
My Life. In the winter of 1827, he 
caught cold in the snow, and died at 
srugg after a short illness at the age 
of eighty-one. “He seemed to be 
smiling at the angel that came to 
fetch him,” said those who stood by 
his death-bed. 

“TI wish,” he said, ‘‘to be buried 
under the eaves of the school [a school 
which he had wished to build], and 
that my name alone should be en- 
graved on the stone which covers me ; 
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when the drops of water have made a 
hole in the stone, then perhaps people 
may be more just to my memory, than 
they have been to myself during my 
life.” These words have been verified. 
Sixty-four years have passed since 
Pestalozzi’s death, and his system is 
now a living power in every school 
throughout the world, and he himself 
is awakening fresh interest every day. 
His life, written by his pupil Roger 
de Guimps, has been lately translated 
into English by Mr. Russell.! One of 
the new streets at Berlin is called 
Pestalozzi Street, and there is al- 
ready one so named at Vienna. The 
summer of 1890 witnessed a remark- 
able spectacle, the inauguration of a 
statue of Pestalozzi, which was un- 
veiled in the market-place at Yverdon 
on July 5th, amidst choruses of re- 
joicing and garlands of flowers. Chil- 
dren sang Gloire & Pestalozzi, Gloire a 
Tami de la jeunesse! Bells rang, 

1 I am indebted to Mr. Russell’s transla- 


tion of Roger de Guimps’ Life of Pestalozzi for 
most of the extracts given in this article. 
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speeches were made, bands played. 
The statue is by the Swiss artist, 
Alfred Lanz, and was on view at the 
Paris Exhibition. Pestalozzi is stand- 
ing: with one arm he encircles a little 
girl; on the other side, a bare-legged 
boy, holding a book, looks up into his 
benefactor’s face with confidence and 
affection. The wonderful expression 
of fatherly love and _ benevolence, 
which gave Pestalozzi’s rugged face a 
beauty all its own, is there: and we 
seem to hear him saying, as he so 
often said to his adopted children, 
* And you, too, mean to be wise and 
good, do you not?” On the base of the 
statue are inscribed the words from his 
epitaph at Birr: “ Benefactor of the 
poor at Neuhof, father of the orphans 
at Stanz, founder of the National 
School at Burgdorf, educator of the 
people at Yverdon. Everything for 
others—for himself, nothing!” On 
the other side, are his own immortal 
words,—* I lived like a beggar to teach 
beggars to live like men.” 


C. J. Hamiiron. 














FRUIT-GROWING IN 


More than a year ago an article of 
mine appeared in this Magazine, deal- 
ing with the life which our young men 
may expect to lead when they first go 
out to Florida, If I may judge from the 
numerous letters which I have since 
received from correspondents,—as far 
west as California and as far east as 
India—many people are deeply in- 
terested in the conditions of life and 
work in the Peninsula State. Re- 
cognising their interest, and conscious 
of the importance of intelligent and 
rightly directed emigration, I have 
been led to write this unvarnished ac- 
count of the possibilities for those who 
migrate to Florida with a more or less 
moderate amount of capital. Emigra- 
tion is an ever-growing necessity, and 
it is becoming increasingly important 
to make a right choice of a field for 
one’s enterprise. Personally—and I 
am speaking from observation in 
various countries—I am of opinion 
that fruit-growing is a more suitable 
occupation for those who are of gentle 
birth and breeding, than farming or 
ranching. Particularly is this the 
case in Florida, where every one is in 
contact with such civilisation as is im- 
plied in a daily paper, a railway station, 
and agreeable society—as often Eng- 
lish as not. Ice-cream parties and 
private theatricals (if that can be 
called private to which the whole 
country-side be bidden) may be scouted 
by the pioneer, but they represent and 
incorporate that desire of community 
which springs eternal in the individual 
breast. 

One usually enters Florida by the 
gateway city of the State,—Jackson- 
ville. This isa prosperous town, and 
the largest in the country; it is the 
great market town of the Florida 
settler, and its position on the river St. 
John makes it easy of access by steamer 
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both from the interior of the State 
and such external ports as New York, 
Nassau, and Havana. Westward of 
Jacksonville lies the northern division 
of Florida,—a district well sprinkled 
with orange-groves gleaming in the 
breaks of the pine-woods. But the 
orange is not supreme here; for 
Northern Florida, by its comparative 
remoteness from the Gulf Stream and 
its vicinity to the main bulk of that 
continent which stretches in almost 
unbroken continuity to the North Pole, 
is liable to frosts which easily destroy 
a year’s harvest ina night. Here it 
is, however, where one finds the great 
truckers,—those who grow vegetables 
and the hardier fruits, the cultivation 
of which is called trucking in America, 
This, in fact, is the Trucking-Belt. 
There are many Englishmen settled 
within this belt,—men whose capital 
was too small to make profitable 
orange-growing a ceitainty, or men 
who have preferred to put their eggs 
into more than one basket. ‘This is 
emphatically the region of the pear, 
just as Central Florida is that of the 
orange, and Southern Florida that of 
the pine-apple. And I should like to 
point out that the large orchards of 
Le Conte pears which abound in this 
district are as productive, and may be 
made as profitable, as orange-groves. 
It may seem more idyllic to grow 
oranges, but, believe me, pear-growing 
is quite as good a business. The Le 
Conte pear,—and this variety has been 
found by experience to be the most re- 
munerative—begins to fruit at four or 
five years ; when ten years old it may 
stand fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
bear anything from ten to fifteen 
bushels of pears. For these pears one 
can get from two to five dollars a 
bushel—that is, at low computation, 
about £4 per tree. I would impress 
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upon the small capitalist the advantage 
of settling in Northern Florida and 
growing potatoes (sweet and Irish), 
tomatoes, cabbages, onions, and the 
like, while his pear-grove is maturing. 
He is not dependent on one crop nor 
on one season: nearly the whole year 
round he has something for sale ; and 
if he has the sagacity to settle on a 
line of communication, whether by rail 
or river, he can market his crop with- 
out loss of time or personal incon- 
venience, 

With regard to the Orange-Belt, it 
is evidently rather difficult to draw a 
hard-and-fast! ine as to its limits when 
one can find orange-groves in the north- 
ern and southern extremities of the 
Peninsula. The Orange-Belt, however, 
may be defined as the region where the 
orange is cultivated most exclusively 
and with the best results ; where, in 
fact, the conditions of the environment 
are most uniformly favourable. Such a 
region is bounded on the north by the 
parallel of 30° and on the south by 
that of 28°: between these limits the 
orange is supreme ; and it is here that 
we find nine-tenths of our countrymen 
settled. 

For one cannot ride far in this dis- 
trict without coming in sight of an 
English home, — English unmistak- 
ably, though with a Florida com- 
plexion. Sometimes it may be the 
rough hut of the young settler who 
balances his small capital by a surplus 
of pluck and vitality—if indeed one 
can have a surplus of such good stock : 
sometimes, again, it is the bungalow, set 
in a flourishing grove, of the man who 
has served his apprenticeship and is 
about to enter into the reward of his 
labours ; and sometimes it is the com- 
fortable home of the middle-aged and 
married Englishman, who has invested 
apital to some extent, or is living in 
affluence on an income which in con- 
ventional England meant shabby gen- 
tility. 

A journey through this Orange- 
Belt is indeed pleasant, whether one 
rides through the open glades of long- 
leaved pinetrees or steams up the 
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river St. John and across the lakes 
into which it ever and again expands. 
In the latter case, as reach after reach 
of that river slips by, as the lake- 
shores draw away on either hand, we 
see the pine-woods pushed back to the 
horizon and in their stead a landscape 
filled with orange groves. Mile after 
mile there reach away from the banks 
the long dark avenues of trees, glisten- 
ing with glossy foliage, spangled with 
golden fruit. Here and there in the 
midst of the groves rise the homes of 
the fruit-growers. Such architecture 
as they may possess, though varied in 
detail, is uniform in principle. They 
all have deep shingle roofs, pointed 
gables, wide verandahs. They are all 
built of wood,—wood which is brightly, 
even audaciously painted. In one case 
a red roof crowns walls of buff and 
pale green ; in another, a white roof 
surmounts and shadows an edifice 
daringly decorated in pink and blue. 
Yet with all the variety of colour,— 
and it is certainly great—there is 
nothing to jar on the esthetic sense. 
Overhead the sky is so gorgeously blue ; 
at our feet the lake is so refulgent; 
around us the orange-groves gleam 
and glitter so continuously,—recalling 
a shimmering midsummer sea—what 
wonder if these Florida bungalows, 
perched among the green, are more 
like great tropical butterflies than that 
cold formal thing which home be- 
comes under our grayer skies! How 
fair this Florida scene! And yet the 
prospect becomes the more alluring 
when we know how many Englishmen 
have made their homes here, how many 
are leading a happy life in this great 
orange region. 

As one travels south and ap- 
proaches the limit of the Belt signs of 
the decreasing supremacy of the citrus 
family are found in the plantations of 
sugar which crop up on either hand. 
Sugar may be, and indeed is, grown 
farther north, but the low-lying moist 
area which we have reached is pre- 
eminently the right district for both 
sugar and rice. At present the growth 
of either is not great, though it has a 
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natural tendency to increase; and 
before long we find ourselves crossing 
the swampy country which lies be- 
tween Lake Okeechobee, the largest 
lake in Florida, and Charlotte Harbour, 
a deep bay on the Gulf coast. This 
is the Ranch Region of Florida. 

Ranching, though the least known, 
is the oldest industry of Florida. For 
a great number of years cattle-raising 
for the Cuban and West Indian mar- 
kets has been an occupation of the 
active Floridan. From Punta Gorda 
and Punta Rassa, ports on Charlotte 
Harbour, about 10,000 head of cattle 
are annually exported to Cuba. They 
are not fattened and, indeed, are only 
rounded up just before exportation ; 
consequently the beef is wretched 
stuff and the fourteen or fifteen dollars 
paid for each of the beeves may be 
considered quite as much as they are 
worth. The pasture is poor and the 
breed still poorer ; and although there 
is a movement afoot to improve both, 
there can be little doubt that as the 
southern countries are settled, herds 
will diminish in size and the range 
of pasturage be greatly restricted. 
Ranching as ranching wili gradually 
die, and dairy-farming will reign in its 
stead. 

It is just here where I should place 
the northern limit of the pine-apple. 
This luscious fruit may be grown as 
far north as Apopka, but it is killed 
by the slightest frost. I have known 
men who grew pine-apples as far north 
as Palatka, but they were compelled to 
cover them up at night and on chilly 
days, and the product was always poor. 
This is not the way to take advantage 
of your climate. But south of Char- 
lotte Harbour (27°) and on all the Keys 
pine-apples may be grown in very re- 
munerative quality and quantity, and 
itis here that we find the money being 
made. When you harvest 5,000 pines 
to an acre and realise an average of 
twenty-five cents or one shilling apiece 
for them, it does not take long to earn 
a comfortable living on this one crop. 
The level lands, the light sandy soil, 
and the sub-tropical climate tempered 
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by the gulf and ocean breezes of this 
portion of the State, make the life of 
the pine-grower neither laborious nor 
unhealthy. For a man with small capi- 
tal, there is plenty of money to be 
made in the south of Florida by grow- 
ing pines for the northern markets. 

I will now touch briefly on the 
chief fruits of Florida and point out— 
also briefly—their relative merits as a 
means of livelihood. The great citrus 
family naturally claims the first place, 
and I will take in order its three 
chief members—the orange, the lemon, 
and the lime. 

To grow the orange requires a good 
deal of capital (or a small income), and 
capital and income may be equally un- 
availing if the necessary persistence 
be wanting. Speaking generally, I 
would advise no one to expect orange- 
growing to prove an ample means for 
livelihood if he is not prepared to invest 
a capital of, say, £1,500. Of course if 
he produces other fruits or vegetables 
till the newly-planted orange trees 
come to bearing, then it is another 
matter, and a grove may be gradually 
created at comparatively small expense. 
This is a good plan if one is situated 
well within the Orange-Belt. An 
average grove, which should be planted 
with sixty trees to the acre, is re- 
munerative enough. Suppose, for in- 
stance, in a well-ordered grove we 
find the average age of the trees to be 
ten years (six years old from date 
of setting out), we may reasonably 
conclude that each tree will bear two 
hundred oranges, which should net the 
owner one cent apiece or eight shillings 
the tree. Multiply this by sixty and 
we have close upon £25 an acre net 
receipts. But this is the beginning ; 
the increase comes with arush. Sup- 
pose we wait another four years—ten 
years in all since the setting out of 
the grove. What is the tree bearing 
now? Why, a thousand oranges! 
And that is £2 a tree, or £120 per 
acre ! 

Now this is perfect fact, only I want 
the intending settler to remember one 
thing. It is only with constant care 
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and judicious treatment that the 
orange tree will give the most it can. 
Granted these important conditions, 
and orange-growing will pay well 
enough. There is not much fear of 
orange-growing being overdone. Inspite 
of the enormous crop which Florida 
produces annually the United States 
still imports seven hundred millions of 
oranges from Europe! And we must 
remember two things: first, that the 
United States is sternly Protectionist, 
so that the home-producer has every 
wdvantage; and, secondly, that the 
Americans probably eat more fruit in 
the course of the twenty-fear hours 
than all the inhabitants of Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland together ! 
But I would insist on the necessity of 
capital for growing oranges or lemons. 
It is most essential that a man has 
enough, whether he is the happy indi- 
vidual who makes ten shillings go as 
far as the ordinary pound, or whether 
he invert this sensible plan and err on 
the side of extravagance. 
Lemon-growing has much the same 
conditions attached to it as orange- 
growing, only there is this difference ; 
the lemon is slightly more sensitive to 
climatic change and low temperature. 
Therefore the northern limit of the 
Lemon-Belt must be placed a good 
degree farther south—that is, at the 
29th parallel of north latitude. Simi- 
larly, I should extend its southern 
limit a good degree farther south ; 
but in this latitude there is not a 
large area suitable for its culture. 
The profitable character of lemon- 
growing has been amply proved, 
although it is in a more tentative 
stage than orange-culture. Many 
inferior kinds have been planted, and 
therefore there are a number of groves 
which do not form good examples. At 
one time, the pioneers in lemon-growing 
could not produce fruit of a marketable 
size; their lemon was an unsavoury, 
rough-coated monstrosity—quite as 
large as grapefruit. But experience 
has taught those who had nothing 
else to guide them, and any one now 


entering on the culture of the lemon 
has that precious investment of others 
for a guide. I recommend any one 
who is located in the Lemon-Belt to 
plant as many trees as he can afford 
to cultivate. 

The lime also has a future in Florida, 
though it is the most sensitive of the 
whole citrus family. Here again the 
northern limit must be curtailed,—say, 
for safety’s sake, by another degree. 
I might mention here that owing to 
the beneficent influence of the Gulf 
Stream, the isotherms of Florida may 
be drawn at an angle of about 30° to 
the lines of latitude from west to east. 
Thus Punta Rassa and the Indian 
River Inlet would have the same 
isotherm. The lime is very prolific, 
and, as it is much smaller than either 
the orange or lemon tree, it can be 
planted more closely. Eighty or ninety 
lime trees to the acre would not be 
overcrowding, as it certainly would be 
in the case of the orange or lemon. 

I have referred to the pine-apple, 
and should like to say that this fruit 
can be made extremely profitable pro- 
vided the grower makes up his mind 
to cultivate it only in its proper region. 
Grown under legitimate conditions, it 
will pay as well as anything that 
Florida can produce. I have already 
stated that its northern limit must be 
set down as 27°. Southward, within 
the tropics, it has of course no limit. 
The pine which is commonly grown in 
what I may term sub-tropical Florida 
ranges from two to four pounds in 
average weight; but finer varieties 
are now being introduced, and _ this 
average weight will soon go up with a 
bound. The pine usually requires two 
years to fruit, if planted from the slip ; 
some eight thousand may be planted 
to the acre, and sixty per cent. of that 
number may be harvested. Of course 
it must be remembered that the pine 
is a tropical fruit and seldom reaches 
its full perfection anywhere in Florida. 
But nevertheless there is an excellent 
winter-market for it in the northern 
States, and a good livelihood may be 
made. The banana, again, which may 
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be found growing all over Florida, can 
only be profitably cultivated below the 
parallel of 27°—say (bearing in mind 
the isotherm), south of a line drawn 
from the Caloosahatchee River to the 
Indian River Inlet. It is absurd to 
attempt the culture of the banana on 
a large scale north of this isotherm. 
The dwarf banana (Musa Cavendishii) 
is the variety most suitable to Florida 
soil. It yields most prolifically and 
the flavour is delicious. The banana 
fruits the second year,—never the first. 
It is particular as to its soil, preferring 
one that is low, rich, and moist ; but 
when the fruit-grower has found this, 
he may plant a thousand bulbs or 
suckers to the acre. Supposing he net 
the low price of ten cents a bunch, and 
have, say, one thousand bunches to the 
acre, there arises the net profit of one 
hundred dollars or £20 per acre. This 
is not very great, and as the banana is 
sometimes fickle to fortune, I would 
not advise any one to enter on that 
industry to any large extent. 

The cocoa-nut has attracted a deal of 
capital lately, and if we may believe 
one-half the statements of the growers, 
it should be a capital investment for 
those who like the sort of life that 
dwelling in the extreme south of the 
Peninsula or on the Keys must mean. 
Certainly the coast of South Florida is 
well adapted to their growth, for 
cocoa-nuts demand salt water, salt 
atmosphere, and limestone or coralline 
soil. They are planted a hundred 
to the acre, and begin to bear at 
from eight to ten years. The average 
yield of a tree is a hundred nuts, and 
it goes on bearing to a great age. 
The cocoa-nut, however, though it may 
be attractive to the speculator, holds 
out no charm to the man who wants 
to make a livelihood quickly and 
cheaply in Florida. 

I have already referred to the pear, 
which is the most profitable fruit that 
can be grown in Northern Florida. 1 
can recommend it, and in particular 
that variety known as the Le Conte 
pear, without reservation. It begins 
to bear at five years, and at ten it will 
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produce from ten to fifteen bushels of 
fruit. The tree is very handsome, and 
Florida has proved a most congenial 
soil for it. The success of the Le Conte 
has been most conspicuous, and it is 
a perfectly safe investment. It is 
unaffected by such frost as Florida 
knows, and there is always a steady 
demand for it. 

The strawberry must not be omitted 
from this list. Florida does not pro- 
duce a better strawberry than many 
of the other States, but it produces it 
much earlier. For instance, the straw- 
berry crop can be marketed in January 
and February, and I have seen straw- 
berries sold in New York at a dollar 
a quart in the latter month. From a 
thousand to fifteen hundred quarts per 
acre may be reasonably expected ; two 
thousand quarts per acre are fre- 
quently realised. The farther south 
one goes, the earlier one can produce ; 
but it should be remembered that the 
farther south the less certainty. I 
have known the greater part of a 
strawberry crop literally burnt up by 
the sun. At the same time, the 
much larger profits obtainable by 
being a month earlier in the market 
have induced growers to drain and 
irrigate their subsoil, in order to pre- 
vent this burning-up; and this has 
given excellent results. But without 
going to this expense and trouble, and 
supposing one is settled in the northern 
section of the State, it is certain that 
the crop can be marketed before that 
of any other State, that one shilling 
a quart can be netted, and that at least 
one thousand quarts per acre can be 
produced. Is not this a sufficiently 
remunerative crop { 

Before concluding this list of oceu- 
pations in which the majority of our 
countrymen in Florida are engaged, I 
should like to refer to the oyster- 
farming and sponge-fishing which have 
attractions for many. Florida is 
girdled on both sides with an almost 
continuous oyster-bed. On the Gulf 
coast a number of oyster farms are in 
full working, and at Cedar Keys they 
have actually started canning the de- 
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lectable morsel. Dredging for oysters 
is unknown in Florida; they are 
captured by tongs, and the process 
is called tonging. These tongs are 
some fourteen feet in length and are 
made of slender pliable ash. To the 
extremity is attached what I might 
call a steel jaw, with a formidable row 


of teeth each about four inches in 
length. There are generally two men 


in each boat, one engaged in tonging, 
the other in sorting and sizing the 
oysters. At Tampa about one hun- 
dred barrels are taken per diem, and 
at Cedar Keys about the same amount. 
About half are sent away in the shell 
and half canned. The price per barrel 
is three shillings; wholesale dealers, 
however, receive five shillings, and if 
the oysters are opened rather over 
three shillings a gallon. There is a 
decided outlook for this business, cheap 
though the oyster be. I have seldom 
paid more than fivepence a dozen for 
them in Florida ! 

There is yet another marine crop 
worth the harvesting, and that is the 
sponge. From Appalachicola to Key 
West sponges may be taken in vast 
numbers. There are at Key West at 
least one hundred and fifty sponging 
boats; and the Key West natives 
claim that they export five hundred 
thousand pounds of sponge per annum, 
That may be so, but I doubt it. The 
sponges, which are found in water 
from five to twenty feet deep, are 
hooked up from their beds, and then 
laid out in the sun till life is extinct. 
They are then beaten, cleaned, and 
dried. |My reader is no doubt aware 
that the Mediterranean sponge is con- 
sidered particularly fine, and is conse- 
quently most expensive ; but I should 
like to tell him that an enormous 
number of Florida sponges are shipped 
to Paris, whence, after being finished 
off, they issue to the world as of 
Mediterranean origin ! 

And now one word as to the social 
condition of the English in Florida. 
They are, in the first place, either 
settled singly or in colonies. The 
latter is perhaps the better method 
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for the married man whose wife and 
family need that social life which the 
colonies possess in a marked degree. 
Moreover there is the advantage of 
co-operation in business as well as in 
pleasure. On the other hand, there 
are innumerable instances of success 
being achieved by the man who settles 
down in a district as yet unoccupied 
by his countrymen. This is probably 
due to the fact that he is alone among 
strangers who are at least undeniably 
acute. In order to insure that in the 
survival of the fittest himself shall 
survive, he makes those exertions which 
are necessary for success. dut there 
are many advantages which the isolated 
settler must lose,—which indeed can 
only be found in the colonies, in that 
they emanate directly from the common 
life. There is that co-operation in 
labour which, rightly utilised, saves 
expense and time ; there is the exempli- 
fication of all gradations of success and 
failure, and he will be singularly blind 
to his own interests who does not learn 
from those examples what, at least, to 
avoid. Opportunities for that unity 
which is strength lie scattered round 
him, and he has himself only to thank 
if he chooses to combine for folly rather 
than for mutual profit. There is the 
club-house, also, where papers and 
magazines from the Old Country are to 
be read—and where this very article will 
be read ; where concerts and debates 
allure, and where amateur theatricals 
may serve to remind him of the eternal 
truth that the amateur actor would 
be a capital fellow, were it not for his 
acting ! 

The society, too, is good. It is no 
social ostracism to migrate to Florida. 
Changed though the sky may be, the 
manners are the same. Though four 
thousand miles from home, one is still 
among home-folk. And in the evening 
one adds to the labour of the day the 
pleasant indulgence of social festivity. 
The wide verandahs are lighted up; 
numerous arm-chairs and little tables 
are brought out from the surrounding 
rooms ; visitors, unbidden but welcome, 
ride or drive up to your house and tether 
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their horses to the nearest fence ; music 
and song, jest and laughter, and, I sup- 
pose, I should add, gossip and scandal, 
follow one another through the calm 
cool evening, and with the greater ease 
by reason of the absence of Mrs. Grundy. 
The lights fall upon the shirt-sleeved 
groups of colonists and then strike 
against the buggies and buckboards 
which form a cab-rank beside the fence. 
So still is the air that the candles 
burn without a flicker ; so clear is the 
sky, that the very stars cast the 
shadows of the pine-trees across your 
garden ground. 

Such a corollary to the work of the 
day is good for us all; it is especially 


good when we are living in a new 
country, carving our fortunes out of 
the virgin soil. The essential amenities 
of society are preserved among men 
who, it is quite conceivable, might 
otherwise roughen into the vigorous but 
rude simplicity of the pioneer. With 
the entrance of a lady into the arena 
of colonial life, the more wholesome of 
drawing-room graces revive in a 
moment ; and the bronzed and bearded 
settlers who loafed in to patronise the 
new arrival willingly remain to be 
cast into slavery. 


ArtTHUR MONTEFIORE. 











SHE was a nurse-child. One of the 
small waifs and strays who find their 
way into life, trailing no clouds of 
glory with them. From the earliest 
weeks of infancy she had resided at a 
baby-farm at Tottenham, a locality 
which continues to maintain a com- 
mercial distinction in that particular 
line of business. Here, in a four- 
roomed cottage, the smallest amount 
of nutriment compatible with life was 
administered to the little Salome by 
an experienced matron of motherly 
appearance. 

Mrs. Rasper was known to have 
reared some scores of babies, and no- 
thing was distinctly said about the 
hundreds she had sacrificed. It must be 
allowed that the hundreds were for the 
better part undesired “ love” children, 
whose payments were not punctual and 
whose very existences were a drag or 
an outrage to their parents. For the 
majority of babies under Mrs. Rasper’s 
care appeared to have but one respon- 
sible parent. If by any singular chance 
a father more conscientious than the 
rest put in a claim to some atom of 
humanity, the worthy lady in charge 
took good care to extract double fees, 
and to mulct him satisfactorily of 
clothes and a perambulator. It was 
really quite astonishing to note the 
number of perambulators that found 
their way in at Mrs. Rasper’s front 
door and out at the back. It would 
almost have appeared that this far- 
seeing matron had entered into an 
agreement with a neighbouring manu- 
facturer to take back these vehicles at 
a slight reduction. 

The little Salome, being endowed 
with singular vitality, struggled 
through an infancy of neglect, varied 
by soothing poisons recommended by 
a quack practitioner as subversive of 
infantile frets and disorders. Under 
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these adverse circumstances she vainly 
essayed to grow pretty. Her contour 
was sharp, with none of the dimpling 
curves of prosperous infancy, her skin 
drawn and bloodless, her scanty hair 
without colour or strength. Still she 
had beautifully pencilled eyebrows, 
and her eyes were strange and lustrous, 
exercising a haunting attraction by 
their wistfulness. 

It cannot be said that the foster- 
mother was actually cruel to this little 
boarder, beyond the matter of ne- 
glect. Salome was not beaten and she 
was fed irregularly on scraps of the 
good lady’s favourite viands, which 
consisted mainly of strong and suc- 
culent meats. 

It was not desirable that this par- 
ticular child should die, whether she 
had been lawfully begotten or not, in- 
asmuch as her board was paid for with 
punctuality, each month in advance, 
and she was from time to time pro- 
vided with clothes of good quality, 
clothes too evidently superior for the 
Tottenham fields. Such very superflu- 
ous garments promptly found their 
way to a second-hand dealer’s shop and 
were transformed into the more satis- 
factory shape of gin. Salome, uncon- 
scious of any wrong done to her, would 
suck her thumb and gaze out of her 
wistful eyes with a speculative stare at 
the results of such appropriation. 

To watch her foster-mother grow 
hilarious and finally to see her sink in- 
capable into a drunken slumber was 
no uncommon experience. The other 
sickly babies might moan and fret in 
their several cradles through the weary 
night, but the more philosophic and 
enduring Salome would accept the evil 
conditions of her lot, and lie in silence 
watching the flickering of the lamp 
till a merciful sleep closed her eye- 
lids. 
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As the child grew older her unusual 
precocity made her a useful ally. 
When she was but three years of age 
she was set to rock cradles and trusted 
to administer bottles, if Mrs. Rasper 
was called abroad on pleasure or duty. 
It must be confessed that she had no 
natural maternal instincts, and from 
her earliest infancy she regarded a doll 
with extreme contempt. Was not the 
world itself a succession of troublesome 
dolls, and life made up of endless frets 
and moans? What need for any coun- 
terfeit presentments! Small wonder 
that her little soul hardened to the 
mystery of pain, which was so univer- 
sal a matter and seemed a necessary 
part of all existence. Her strange, 
unchildlike face presented the same 
uncomplaining aspect to all the 
miseries of her lot—to cold and heat, 
hunger, thirst, and suffering. Who 
could tell that she suffered acutely, 
and that only the force of adverse cir- 
cumstances had taught her how vain it 
was to cry out? 

Salome was nearly five before a 
rescue came in the shape of a very 
elegant young person who was evi- 
dently French. From the sole of 
her neat boot to the tip of her well- 
titting gloves, she was dainty in her 
apparel. Her voice was strung to a 
high nasal pitch which her contempt 
of Mrs. Rasper’s surroundings accen- 
tuated. Her errand had not put her 
in the best of tempers. With a scorn- 
ful gesture and a volley of rapid speech 
she declined the proffered hospitality 
of refreshment. Happily the motherly 
hostess was thick-skinned and knew 
nothing of foreign tongues. Other- 
wise she had been equal to matching 
Mademoiselle Fanchette’s linguistic at- 
tainments in her own tongue. In the 
matter of oaths and rhetorical expres- 
sion Mrs. Rasper could accomplish 
great things, and it was some years 
before Salome effaced violent epithets 
from her vocabulary and realised that 
such were not comprised in the lan- 
guage of an everyday world. 

Though Mademoiselle Fanchette’s 
uncomprehended objurgations had but 
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little effect on the child’s foster-mother, 
this personage was fully alive to the 
satisfaction of forfeit-money in lieu of 
notice of removal. The sight of two 
gold coins of the realm removed a 
mountain of prejudice in favowr of 
keeping Salome. Also it was highly 
satisfactory to find that the French 
lady refused to burden herself with the 
bundle of dirty garments produced as 
Salome’s wardrobe. The child fingered 
a certain greasy plush-trimmed pelisse 
with evident affection. The old Eve 
still survived in the wretched little 
waif, whose every other natural in- 
stinct had been crushed. She even 
dropped slow scalding tears when her 
best possession, a hat “wiz a fezzer” 
was hurled by Mademoiselle Fanchette 
into the grate with contemptuous dis- 
dain of its tawdry vulgarity. 

“That child ain’t yours, I know !” 
said Mrs. Rasper, arms akimbo, survey- 
ing the lady who dealt so vigor- 
ously and extravagantly with things 
generally. Salome’s relatives were ap- 
parently well-to-do folks, and a regret 
passed her mind that she had not 
derived more advantage from her 
charge’s belongings. 

“ Tenez ! pas si béte !”’ Mademoiselle 


threw back her head and laughed 
vigorously. “She haf no modder, no 
fadder. You not understand. She do 


go to her aunt.” 

There was very little novelty about 
this relationship at Tottenham. Mrs. 
Rasper nodded sagely and winked with 
a grim significance at the other babies 
playing about the floor. 

“ There’s a deal of aunts and cousins 
brings of babies to me.” 

To this remark Mademoiselle only 
lifted her shoulders in an expressive 
shrug, and having now concluded 
matters with Mrs. Rasper, she took the 
child by the hand and led her bare- 
headed down the street. Not one 
backward look of regret did Salome 
cast to the sickly crew of babies. 
At the nearest draper’s Mademoiselle 
Fanchette supplied the child with a 
white sun-bonnet and simple serge 
jacket, neither of which to Salome’s 
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mind adequately replaced the plush 
pelisse and the hat “ wiz ze fezzer.” 
The pre-eminent gentility of feathers 
had been early impressed on Salome’s 
mind by the appearance of the young 
people who surrounded her at Totten- 
ham. 

But this grief of vanity was soon 
effaced by wonderful new experiences, 
which led her mind hither and thither 
with most bewildering rapidity. The 
sudden influx of new ideas hardly 
suffered any old prejudices and con- 
victions to survive. It was an up- 
heaval of life generally, and Mrs. 
Rasper and her ways and tastes were 
soon submerged. 

When for the first time within her 
recollection the child was placed in the 
train, she sat tongue-tied with amaze- 
ment. Even the novel delicacies of 
an orange and a bun, placed at her 
disposal by the volatile Fanchette, 
failed to absorb her attention. The 
swiftly moving carriages, the noise, 
the bewildering succession of houses, 
glimpses of orderly gardens and bright 
parterres of flowers were attractive 
novelties on one side, and on the other 
Fanchette wearing a fascinating bonnet 
and chattering volubly to her fellow- 
passengers engaged her childish atten- 
tion. Without any comprehension of 
language or sound, Salome followed her 
rapid articulation and dramatic gesture. 
So much vivacious movement was more 
than fascinating to her unaccustomed 
eyes. Her mind, like a kaleidoscope, 
was every instant taking new patterns 
and colours of life. Here all was gay 
and pleasant. There were no babies 
crying fretfully to be fed, no curses, 
no unpleasant smells and dull tints. 
The grayness of life seemed passing 
away, the window was open and she 
was free. No timidity assailed this 
strange child, only a tremulous antici- 
pation reigned in her young mind. 
Neglect without actual brutality hardly 
brings into play any active sentiment 
of fear or resentment, indeed rarely 
breeds any active feelings at all, but 
rather numbs the spiritual vitality into 
a quiet acquiescence with the things 


Salome. 





that are ordained. 


Salome accepted 
every event as one against which 


there could be no appeal. Hitherto 
there had been no jurisdiction beyond 
Mrs. Rasper’s law, which was like the 
law of the Medes and Persians. 

Finally, having reached the terminus 
at St. Pancras, Salome was placed in a 
hansom side by side with the viva- 
cious Frenchwoman, and rattled 
through endless streets, past a jostling 
throng of human beings the like of 
which she had never seen before. 
Somewhere in the remoter regions 
of South Kensington the cab drew 
up, and the child being lifted out was 
admitted with her companion to a 
bright little house full of gay flowers 
and singing birds, the house itself with 
its glitter and brilliancy not unlike a 
cheerful cage. 

Within the hall at the foot of the 
staircase a vision of loveliness rose 
from a divan and came to meet them. 
It was a young lady who laughed 
delightfully at Fanchette, a lady who 
seemed to laugh always and know no 
moments of repose. Her delicate lace- 
trimmed gown exhaled a delicious 
perfume altogether foreign to Salome’s 
nostrils, while her golden hair seemed 
to shed actual light as if it had gathered 
stray sunbeams in its texture. The 
child drew back and clung to Fan- 
chette’s skirts. The commoner clay 
was less bewildering. The lady’s eyes 
were of that exquisite childlike blue 
which pre-supposes a heavenly quality 
of soul—celestial purity. With one 
of her swift bird-like movements she 
stooped and looked within the sun- 
bonnet. Then she laughed again. 

“What an ugly little thing, Fan- 
chette! Not worth the trouble after 
all.” There was more of vexation than 
anything else in the words. The maid 
shrugged her shoulders in her custom- 
ary expressive way. “ Elle n'a pas de 
chance,” said Fanchette entering into 
explanations of the child’s surround- 
ings and neglected state. Possibly 
somewhere under her fashionable gown 
Fanchette had a heart. “That will be 


changed,” said the lady indifferently. 


. 
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“Take her away.” And calling to 
her pug the lovely creature picked up 
a banjo from the divan and floated out 
of Salome’s sight. 

Then she was taken down stairs to 
some underground apartment where 
a plentiful meal was spread for Fan- 
chette. Here the little one was sur- 
feited on rich chocolate and sweet 
compounds of an indigestible nature. 
Unequal to keeping pace with Fan- 
chette’s gastronomic ability,and wearied 
out with the afternoon’s adventures, 
the child presently fell asleep in her 
chair. Here she dreamed of white 
devils with blue eyes that called to her 
to follow them, laughing, laughing, 
always with the same exquisite music 
of enjoyment. She awoke to semi- 
consciousness once more as she felt 
herself being carried up stairs. On the 
landing where she had seen the beau- 
tiful lady, there was a blaze of much 
artificial light. Salome opened sleepy 
eyes in bewilderment of such excess. 

A high-shouldered man, with black 
hair too thick and long for any 
country outside 3ohemia, came 
brusquely from the room whence pro- 
ceeded the light. He closed the door 
quickly after him, but not before the 
sound of a banjo and the refrain of 
laughter struck the air. 

“Fanchette!” The voice was 
perative as that of a master. 

“Monsieur!”  Fanchette’s thick 
eyebrows drew together impatiently, 
but she delayed her rapid passage up 
the stairs. 


im- 


“What have you got there? It is 
not possible—a child here!” There 


was a distinctly foreign accent in the 
man’s voice though he addressed her 
in English. 

“ Vais out, monsieur, it is the child 
of my aunt.” There was no hesitation 
about Fanchette’s lying. , He smiled 
with a delicate scorn. 

“Let me see the child of your 
aunt.” Then Salome raised her tired 
head and looked steadily at him with 
her wistful eyes. 

“ Ah! she does not resemble—no ! 
Don’t let her stay here. Do you hear 
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me, Fanchette? [I'll have no children 
in this house!” It was the tone of 
one who expects to be obeyed. 

“She do go to-morrow,” said 
Fanchette, and so swiftly passed out 
of his sight with her burden. 


Many morrows have come and gone 
and the incidents in Salome’s life have 
slowly multiplied between, gathering 
force and meaning in their course. 
The impressions of early childhood 
have deepened subtly to the extinction 
of all childishness. She is apart from 
all other children by reason of her 
understanding of isolation. 

She has changed her home only 
twice since she was brought to London. 
The first shelter she found was at a 
farmhouse in Surrey, a comfortable 
dwelling-place, with no immediate 
neighbours to make inquiries about 
her sudden appearance. It was a step 
or two beyond Mrs. Rasper’s home so 
far as refinement and comfort went, 
but the child’s forlorn condition was 
not lessened thereby. The farmer’s 
wife was practical and discreet and 
pocketed her fees without making 
close inquiries, only giving due atten- 
tion to the child’s health and decent 
appearance. 3ut she took small heed 
of any of the complex machinery which 
is so apt to get out of gear even in 
small pieces of humanity. A nice 
observation of delicately balance:l 
mental springs hardly belong to house- 
wives of the class that count their 
chickens and feed their calves. Thus 
the little Salome was left to puzzle 
out her theories of life without 
assistance. A morbid notion of retri- 
butive justice pursuing her grew up 
as the dominant belief of her mind. 
She was the scapegoat of some wrong- 
doing somewhere. It was a singular 
intuition for a child, and seemed to 
lead her to a fatalistic indifference to all 
the changes and chances of her life. 
At the farm her education was not 
carried far in regard to book-learning. 
She was taught to read and write in 
the course of seven years, but accém- 
plished nothing further. 
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Physically she developed in a satis- 
factory way, and before she was twelve 
years old a rare and delicate beauty 
had become one of her possessions. 
There was nothing coarse or provincial 
about her type. Her skin was of a 
creamy whiteness without a vestige 
of colour, making a dazzling contrast 
to the profuse masses of her dark hair, 
and the velvety brown of her always 
yearning eyes. She was tall and 
slight—too thin as yet, but with a 
step as light asa fawn’s, and a carriage 
as easy and graceful as any child of 
Eastern clime. She excelled in athletic 
exercises, self-taught. She could run 
and jump and swing herself from 
branch to branch of trees with won- 
drous agility. The time at the farm 
came to an end suddenly as did all her 
experiences, Without any warning 
Salome was once more taken away to 
pay a passing visit to London. The house 
to which she was conducted was larger 
and more richly furnished than the 
one she had previously visited. The 
walls of the saloon into which she 
was ushered were panelled with rose- 
pink damask, which seemed to reflect 
a blush on the face of its occupant. 
The lady who laughed lay on a couch 
with a yellow paper book in her hand. 
She was rather less girlish than she 
had been, but still moved in the same 
restless {luttering way as before. She 
seemed all glitter and fragility. Salome 
had butterflies since that first 
memorable visit, and she said to her- 
self that the lady somehow resembled 
one. 


seen 


“Ah! so you have come again.” 
The lady tossed her book aside. 


“Stand there—let me look at you.” 
Salome stood immovable. There fol- 
lowed a peal of pretty laughter, and 
springing to her feet the lady came 
near and laid a much jewelled hand 
on Salome’s shoulder. 

“Wake up, you strange girl. 
youinadream? Can’t you smile— 
laugh? Don’t you know I hate people 
to be dull?) You must laugh—you 
shall!” 

Somehow the imperative command 


Are 


Salome. 


failed to bring the ripple of a smile 
to Salome’s features. She turned her 
wistful eyes slowly away. The lady 
passed quickly to the bell and rang it 
sharply. 


* You must go away now. You are 
to be taken to school. Good-bye.” 


Then she lifted the heavy velvet 
portiére and passed out of the girl’s 
sight. 


And so Salome moved on to the 
third stage of her life and found no 
more satisfaction therein. 

The school at Clapham presented a 
narrow horizon of frivolity and 
commonplace aims to a hungry 
soul, ‘The solitudes of Surrey were 
wholesome in comparison with the 
atmosphere of middle-class ambitions. 
Miss Parsons, the lady to whom were 
entrusted the daughters of wealthy 
shopkeepers and _ provincial manu- 
facturers, made no effort to eradicate 
Mammon-worship and _ vulgarity of 
soul, but she was well qualified to lay 
on a veneer of gentility such as passes 
muster in a not over fastidious world. 
Her terms were high, but the advan- 
tages were deemed by most parents 
to be of corresponding value. That 
much virtue went out of her in the 
way of etiquette and social conduct 
must be allowed. She was a living 
compendium of advice to young ladies. 
Towards Salome her manner was 
majestically kind and _ considerate. 
Never by word or look did she convey 
to her pupils or governesses any idea 
of mystery in connection with the 
girl’s antecedents. It might have 
been the most natural thing in the 
world to have no relatives and to 
receive no letters, as well as to take 
every holiday in the companionship 
of the schoolmistress. Very naturally 
Miss Parsons refrained from confiding 
to her pupils the fact that Salome’s 
school-fees were considerably in excess 
of the ordinary terms. From time to 


time it is true that the schoolmistress 
referred in cautious terms to “ your 
guardian,” but the personality of this 
individual remained a mystery, and 
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Salome held back from all close inquiry. 
Twice a year, as if in token of some 
interested onlooker beyond her view, 
there arrived a box of clothes—clothes 
such as none of the other young ladies 
possessed, bearing evidence of exquisite 
taste and lavish expenditure. The 
little French governess would go into 
raptures over such marvellous toi/eftes, 
estimating with precision the value of 
real lace and costly furs. The most 
abiding impression in Salome’s mind, 
outside her school-life, was of a pair 
of blue eyes and laughter clear as a 
bell. They had a tragic significance 
to her fancy and seemed to bear upon 
the vital issues of her career. Once 
the girl had a fever and the same de- 
lirium of fear attacked her each night. 
“Don’t let her laugh—oh! don’t let 
her laugh,” was her perpetual cry, 
conveying no semblance vf coherence 
to her nurse’s ear, though its pathos 
was indubitable. 

Salome had now been four years at 
Clapham, and Miss Parsons said she 
was sixteen. She had been bidden to 
keep St. Valentine’s Day as her birth- 
day from her entrance to school-life, 
and without earlier proof of reckoning 
she accepted the anniversary allotted 
to her. To-night there had been a 
little birthday festival, such as was 
customary in the school on such occa- 
sions, extra delicacies of creams and 
cakes to supper, and recreation of 
charades afterwards. These were tame 
enough, there being no disturbing 
histrionic element in the establishment, 
yet the spirits of twenty young girls 
were wound to an unusual pitch of 
excitement, suflicient to desire a little 
more license. 

When the charades were over, one 
damsel more daring than the rest 
suggested that Salome should dance. 
Privately in her own room she had on 
several occasions made an exhibition 
of this accomplishment, which went 
considerably beyond the dancing-mas- 
ter’s art. How or where she had 
practised this twinkling of feet and 
rhythmic motion it is difficult to say, 
but she had somehow achieved a rare 
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degree of perfection and unconven- 
tional grace. The whole school was 
aware of her talent, and it had come 
to be talked about among the girls 
as something worthy of notice though 
scarcely within the lines of a genteel 
accomplishment. A touch of impro- 
priety in the matter naturally lent it 
a novel interest. Those who had not 
seen were doubly anxious to see and 
pronounce a judgment. 

Salome, being solicited, yielded to 
persuasion to make a more public 
display than heretofore. Perhaps the 
urgent love of distinction persuaded 
her. Some of the girls had acted, 
some had sung and recited, and the 
plaudits of the audience were still in 
her ears. She could make them look ; 
she too could compel their wonder 
and admiration ; she too could express 
herself in her fashion. A sombre 
light came into her dark eyes, and a 
slow smile curved her fine lips as she 
gathered herself together for a_per- 
formance. She wore a light evening 
dress of some soft material, much 
trimmed with lace. The folds of the 
light substance clung closely to her 
figure, and did little to conceal her 
shapely form. A space was quickly 
cleared and one of the girls sat down 
to the piano and played as she was 
bidden. 

When the dance began there were 
no governesses in the room, but one 
by one they came back and stood in a 
cluster at the doorway, apparently 
spell-bound by the novel spectacle. 
To see their most reserved and well- 
conducted pupil abandon herself after 
this unorthodox fashion was an event 
almost beyond credence. 

The music went on, and the whirl 
of petticoats, the quick steps, the 
graceful bending, the airy springs and 
tip-toeing did not subside. All the 
pent-up life in Salome had burst its 
restraint, and she stood revealed—pas- 
sionate, impetuous, intensely human. 
A murmur passed through the room, 
but neither Salome nor the girl playing 
heeded the signs. A stir took place 


in the doorway, but no cessation of 
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steps followed it. Finally some one 
touched the musician and a beautiful 
adagio passage came to an abrupt end. 

“Young ladies—what is this I 
see?” 

The overwhelming majesty of Miss 
Parson’s tone struck terror to more 
timid hearts. But radiant, breathless, 
beautiful with a new animation as of 
one who had found her life, Salome 
turned and flashed detiance on the 
circle. Heredity was not a theory yet 
unfolded to do away with man’s 
responsibility for sin. Nevertheless 
the schoolmistress suffered a mo- 
mentary pang of conviction, Salome 
might have been urged to this display 
by involuntary motors, Yet this 
episode might be recorded against her 
immaculate establishment in the homes 
of merchant princes. It was evident 
her pupil’s display had gone beyond a 
young girl’s sport. She was in earnest, 
madly in earnest, and she had found 
her life—if not her vocation. The 
schoolmistress felt a challenge pass 
from Salome’s beautiful eyes as they 
looked at her with fearless steadfast- 
ness. It was like a shock from some 
electric battery, some hidden perilous 
force which had struck her an wnex- 
pected blow in a vulnerable spot. The 
glove was thrown down to her respect- 
able establishment. Salome must find 
another home. 


Five years have gone by again. 
Many more shadows have danced their 


way across life’s stage and disap- 
peared, The battle, as ever of old, has 


been equally to the weak and to the 
strong. Brave hearts have fought for 
name and fame right valiantly, and 
yet have gone down the dusty way 
unknown and unhonoured, while frail 
women and craven spirits have climbed 
or crept to the temple of success by 
paths of craft or subtlety. But Salome 
is not among those who have reached 
the crown without a hard endeavour. 
Girl as she yet is, she glances adown 
the hill she has stormed, and smiles 
wearily over her own victory. 

There was a great picture by a 
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French artist on view in a private ex- 
hibition this year, and this canvas had 
heralded the dancer’s fame in London. 
It was an open secret that The 
Daughter of Herodias represented 
the Signora who had danced in every 
continental capital. The painter had 
caught a soulful look in the young 
girl’s eyes, a look so strangely at 
variance with her attitude and sur- 
roundings, that it arrested immediate 
attention. The picture was full of life 
and colour and vigorous drawing, but 
it was felt that the artist had concen- 
trated all his labour and skill on the 
faces of Herodias and her daughter. 
The voluptuous idle grace of the 
older woman as she reclined on 
cushions, toying with a palm-leaf, and 
laughing in the face of her consort, 
was a contrast to the grave earnest- 
ness of the young girl’s activity. The 
beautiful dancer’s head was thrown 
back, and her eyes were fixed upon her 
mother’s face with an eloquent look of 
questioning fear. The painter's hand 
had worked out a strange reading of the 
familiar story. Yet who would say 
there was cruelty in the curves of the 
mother’s red lips, or would doubt the 
purity of those laughing blue eyes ? 


The night had come, Salome’s first 
night on a London stage. She had 
now to win the suffrage of a critical 
body of spectators, for it was a gala 
occasion and the theatre was crowded 
to suffocation. Salome had danced be- 
fore Royalty, and Royalty was satistied 
with her performance. For the third 
time she came down the stage to receive 
the applause of a well-pleased throng. 
She was hailed with a final shower of 
flowers. 

Brava! Brava! The plaudits fell 
distinctly from the nearest box as a 
bouquet, larger, more costly than the 
rest, fell at her feet. She bowed, looked 
up, and met the eyes of the man who 
had come to her in Paris a year ago to 
solicit her to sit for a picture—a pic- 
ture she had never seen completed. 

The high-shouldered man with the 
tangle of long black hair had carried 
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some weak recollection to her mind, 
something vague and intangible like 
a faint dream of childhood. But 
now as she met his gaze her eyes 
passed onwards to his companion. In 
a moment of time the broken link was 
supplied. And as Salome looked with 
questioning fear, the lady laughed. In 
the girl’s ears her laugh rang out above 
the music, louder, clearer than any 
sound she had ever heard. 

Salome stooped. There were so 
many eyes upon her. She must pick 
up the flowers, and that gorgeous 
bouquet which had fallen close to the 
footlights. Ah me! too near,—the 
flame seized the light fabric of the 
dancer’s dress and seemed instantly to 
enfold her in a fiery embrace. Fora 
second she stood with the flowers in 
her hand, as if unconscious of the 
disaster. Then, as a long shuddering 
shout broke from the spectators, she 
looked down at them all, and realised 
the accident. She turned swiftly and 


flew from their sight into the draughty 
passages where every cool breath of 
air fanned the flame, and drew her 
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nearer to her doom. It was verily a 
dance of death. Many sought to hold 
her, to check her wild career, but like 
a mad thing she flew round and round, 
backwards and forwards in a tarentella 
of despair. Finally, the gauzy fabrics 
all burnt out, the flames licked her 
young limbs and slowly expired. All 
that remained of the beautiful dancer 
sank down powerless. She could not 
speak, but her scorched hands held the 
fatal bouquet fast. Those muscles could 
never relax again. And so Salome 
went down silently to meet death, 
with laughter echoing in her ears 
and with flowers in her hands. 

And the other woman laughed 
through the rest of her life, oblivious 
of all tragedy. But the painter never 
laughed any more, but painted beau- 
tiful faces with strange histories of 
sin or sadness. And, having reached 
highest fame, he sickened of the dust 
and ashes of his glory and passed 
by an unknown road to the hereafter. 
Then the nameof Salome was forgotten. 


H. M. 
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THE HUMOURS OF BACCARAT. 


Baccarat, as an agent of demorali- 
sation, has been so much in the air 
lately, that perhaps no apology will 
be thought necessary for the present 
article, which is founded, we may ob- 
serve, on a fifteen years’ experience of 
the so-called Parisian clubs. 

These clubs may be regarded as 
baccarat’s natural and original home ; 
as the peculiarly pestilential hot-beds 
from which first sprang this fascinat- 
ing but deleterious blossom which 
Baudelaire would have done well to in- 
clude among his Flewrs du Mal ; for 
one can easily imagine the poet who 
possessed a faculty so unparalleled for 
detecting the latent element of horror 
in all things, welding into the com- 
pactness of a sonnet each particular 
thrill of greed and rage, suspense, 
despair and vile delight,—the whole 
concealing itself under an _ out- 
ward semblance of calm—that the 
game of baccarat can inspire in the 
breasts of its devotees. Gaming- 
houses are common the world over, 
and London especially was not slow to 
follow the example of Paris in dedi- 
cating to the worship of baccarat 
temples of a more or less openly hospi- 
table character. But the Parisian 
baccarat clubs have been distinguished 
from all similar establishments in 
other great cities, in the double re- 
spect of extreme laxity, or even low- 
ness of tone, combined with much 
splendour of general appointments and 
the most unblushing prominence of 
situation. Elsewhere than in latter- 
day Paris “hells” still have the 
decency to hide themselves. Clubs 
throwing wide their portals within 
the limits of the most fashionable part 
of other capitals are,—clubs, and not 
claquedents, to use the Parisian slang 
for these particularly Parisian places. 
Walk down the boulevards, starting 


from the Madeleine, and you will notice 
a long row of windows on the first 
floor of a handsome house on the 
right-hand side of the street. Behind 
that row of windows are the rooms of 
aclub. And a club it is, in the full 
English sense of the term ; the Cercle 
de l'Union, one of the most exclusive 
in the world. Continue your prome- 
nade, and here is another club, situated 
not five hundred yards away from the 
first. We will not say on which side 
of the bowevard, and thus,—more 
especially as half-a-dozen at least of 
similar clubs might be discovered 
flourishing in the immediate vicinity 
—we shall be committing no indiscre- 
tions. To all outward appearances 
the Cercle de la Grandeur et de la 
Prosperité Nationales (it undoubtedly 
bears some such high-sounding title ; 
one club, closed many years ago by 
order of the police, was known officially 
as the Cercle de I’Industrie et de la 
Paix) is no less decorously splendid than 
the Union itself. But if ever you should 
pay a visit to the rooms of the Cercle 
de la Grandeur, &c., you had better 
leave no article of higher value than a 
handkerchief in the pocket of your 
overcoat when you take it off to be 
hung up in the hall. A recent sketch 
by the modern Gavarni, M. Forain, in 
the columns of the Figaro supplement, 
drolly illustrates what might be called 
the under-life of these clubs,—every- 
thing most correct and brilliant on the 
surface, but beneath it little incidents, 
almost daily, such as this :—-In the 
large entrance-hall of the club stand 
two stalwart policemen, headed by an 
agent, or detective, with low-crowned 
hat and coat-collar turned up to the 
ears, holding a warrant in his hand. 
A footman of most imposing air and 
proportions has just called out for 
Monsieur le Prince del Greco through 
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the speaking tube. The answer comes: 
* Monsieur le Prince wishes to know 
who is asking for him?” Upon which 
the detective rejoins: ‘‘ Oh, tell him 
it’s a couple of ladies!” 

It could hardly have been expected 
that the gaming-houses of Paris, mis- 
called clubs, would be institutions of a 
highly honourable character, seeing by 
what manner of men they were 
established. Only the pen of a Balzac 
could deal adequately with the subject 
of the club speculations undertaken 
within the last twenty years in the 
French capital ; could describe the in- 
trigues, the combinations, the cireum- 
ventions, engaged in by a knot of in- 
dividuals, more ingenious than serupu- 
lous, who saw that money was to be 
made by pandering in a manner more 
specious and attractive than had ever 
been feasible before to the general 
taste for play. The Parisian clubs en- 
joyed at one and the same time the ad- 
vantages of privacy and the advan- 
tages of publicity. To the outside 
world they appeared not as mere hells 
like the old-time establishments in the 
Rue Vivienne and Palais-Royal, but 
as cercles to belong to which was a 
privilege, if not, indeed, a distine- 
tion. But meanwhile they were as 
readily accessible to all persons in 
Paris having money and desiring to 
gamble with it, as though touts had 
been posted at the doors to call up 
the passers-by. ‘Touts indeed did 
(and do) work Paris industriously on 
behalf of the clubs; but they went 
about the business in a manner much 
more insidious and artistic. Mixing 
generally with the company at all 
places of public resort,—appearing, 
always well-dressed and polite, at the 
races, the theatres, the Bois, and 
taking their seats occasionally at the 
table @héte in fashionable hotels,— 
they readily made acquaintances, and 
what more natural than to invite 
these acquaintances to dine with 
them at their club! What more 
natural, too, after just letting it be 
seen what the club could boast of in 


the way ofa chef, than to propose to 
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get the acquaintance, 
ripening into a friend, 
put through— within an especially 
brief delay? From our own personal 
experience we can aflirm that at least 


now rapidly 
put up—and 


.one member of the French Chamber 


of Deputies (we believe a Deputy no 
longer, but he was one at that time) 
has deliberately touted for several of the 
lowest among the Parisian clubs. Now 
where a Deputy does not fear to tread, 
others almost as influential will rush 
in; and thus has club-touting been 
raised to the dignity of a fine art in 
Paris. 

Another special feature of the 
Parisian baccarat hells was (and is) 
the presence of that recognised official, 
that potentate, the money-lender. 
What a money-lender may be, and may 
do, in such a congenial atmosphere 
the reader must be left to imagine. 
Then, too, there were the elements of 
direct cheating by means of marked 
or prepared cards, and of simple steal- 
ing by means of engaging croupiers 
to pocket large quantities of high- 
priced counters from off the card-table 
at times when the game ran so high 
that a few hundred or thousand franc 
plaques more or less would not be 
noticed. This latter method of making 
baccarat pay the persons who assisted 
others to play at it, has been practised 
on a very extensive and _ elaborate 
scale at most of the so-called Parisian 
clubs. Experts had a special name 
for the operation of subtracting coun- 
ters from the baccarat-table. They 
called it © crushing” ; a term having a 
kind of brutal expressiveness, like 
many of the phrases used by criminals 
and rogues. Of course there were 
degrees in dexterity among the gentle- 
men who “ crushed.” The * champion 
crusher” of Paris — “ champion 
crusher” sounds like a Yankee nick- 
name for a pugilist, does it not ?— 
had, it was said, arrived by careful 
computation, and through long and 
arduous personal experience, at the 
conclusion that about seventeen hun- 
dred frances’ worth of counters in a 
night represented the maximum of 
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crushing possible in a game during 
which the table should be constantly 
covered with stakes. This champion, 
with a certain number of his rivals, 
was always open to a special engage- 
ment from one or other of the clubs, 
according as circumstances might de- 
clare themselves. If, through the in- 
troduction of a new element in the 
shape of a rich and persistent banker, 
the tide of counters rose higher at 
the baccarat table of the Cercle So- 
and-So than at that of the Cercle Such- 
Another-One, our champion would 
promptly desert the latter place for the 
former. He would be engaged for a 
few days or nights as assistant 
croupier, “just to make the game run 
a little quicker ;” he would wield his 
lathe, and draw his handkerchief from 
his coat-pocket occasionally ; he would, 
presumably, realise his famous maxi- 
mum on as many occasions as possible ; 
and finally, so soon as the play grew 
slacker and banks were either less con- 
siderable, or less numerous, or both, 
would take his flight for some fresh 
field of activity and “crushing.” 
Within our own knowledge, only once 
did this chief among the crushers re- 
main faithful for any long period of 
time to the same club. It was a club 
where nightly a certain young Parisian 
was dealing banks at anywhere from 
ten thousand to fifty thousand francs 
apiece, and winning or losing within 
the space of a few hours sums five or 
six times greater. Heavy dealers at 
Parisian clubs, having, as a matter 
of course, the right of using some 
dozens of those establishments (and 
most of them within three minutes’ 
walk of each other), will generally 
vary the scene, playing one night at 
one club, at another the next night, 
and so on ; few will keep constantly to 
one particular board. But this young 
Parisian did so. For quite three 
months he dealt, as it seemed, with 
almost unvarying good fortune. Both 


loud and deep, and also frequent, were 
the plaints of the punters, when the 
banker would “ pass”’ five or six times 
in succession against them on one or 
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other of the tableaux. From week to 
week people would say to one another : 
“ Yesterday I dropped ten thousand,” 
or, * Three days ago I lost twenty-five 
thousand, and I haven’t made it up 
yet.” And still the banker declared 
that he was losing, till at last,—after 
an ineessant deal of three months’ 
duration, with intervals only for meals 
and sleep—he found himself upwards 
of six hundred thousand franes out of 
pocket. This was the whole of his 
modest fortune; so, at one and the 
same time, he ceased to deal and 
ceased to live. It was only one Parisian 
tragedy the more ; “suicide of a well- 
known mondain at the age of twenty- 
eight.” The mondain now could 
hardly be suspected of having won ; 
the players knew they had not won; 
so whither could the six hundred thous- 
and frances have betaken themselves ? 
A part had been absorbed by the 
cagnotte, or “Kitty”; the other and 
larger part had found its way into the 
ever-yawning pockets of the crusher. 
Thus it appears that what with 
“crushing,” and money-lending, and 
using prepared ecards, and resorting 
to ether operations and devices, a 
baccarat club in Paris presents 
various elements of prosperity and 
protit to the proprietors even above 
the rouge-et-noir tables of Monte 
Carlo. The clubs certainly have de- 
rived a greater average profit per 
head on the bulk of their patrons than 
ever did the trente-et-quarante rooms ; 
and could any Parisian hell have re- 
ceived within its walls but a tithe of 
the number of visitors that used to 
flock during a summer into the 
Kursaal at Homburg, or that still 
flock in the course of a winter into 
the Casino at Monte Carlo, the sum 
netted would have been immensely 
greater in the former case than in the 
latter. Of course a club in Paris 
has heavy expenses. There is a large 
and costly establishment to maintain ; 
there are persons more or less in 
authority to be propitiated with what 
people ignorant of French style 
douceurs (the French themselves 
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being entirely innocent of the word in 
that sense), besides other sources of 
outlay and depletion. But there 
remains to shareholders, directors, 
partners, proprietors (all Parisian 
clubs are, of course, proprietary) a 
large advance on the invested capital, 
so large that many men connected in 
various official capacities with the more 
flourishing tripots, or hells, are known 
to have become rich in the course of a 
very few years. They patronise exten- 
sively and lavishly all Parisian forms 
of amusement. They drive smart car- 
riages in the Bois. They purchase 
neat little estates at the pretty rural 
resorts near the capital. Perhaps they 
will even set up a racing-stable ; and 
if they do so, it may safely be assumed 
they will find means of making 
this generally ruinous business re- 
munerative. Several of them are in 
secret partnership with the book- 
makers. 

Not long ago a member of a club, 
who for some time past had been 
labouring under an unenviable reputa- 
tion for impecuniosity, sought audience 
of the proprietor “on a matter of 
business.” This, the proprietor felt, 
could only mean a request under one 
form or another for money ; and he 
consequently heard the other’s open- 
ing speech with suspicion. “I wish to 
tell you of a means by which you and 
I could make a good deal of money ; 
you to invest the small sum necessary 
for initial expenses, I to contribute 
my idea and my personal efforts.” 
“Well, well, but if you want money 
why not apply to the pré‘eur (the 
money-lender attached to the club)?” 
“ My dear Sir, as I think you know, I 
am not on good terms with the money- 
lender: ‘the street is up’ in that direc- 
tion ; besides which, I would much 
sooner have your co-operation in my 
scheme than his.” “ I am afraid I can- 
not ” «Qh, yes, you will, when 
once you have heard what my idea 
is.’ And he did. The scheme was 
simply one for defrauding country cus- 
tomers by means of false speculations 
on the Bourse. Six months later, the 
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member, now impecunious no longer, 
and his present friend and partner, the 
proprietor of the club, were to be seen 
driving in the Allée des Acacias daily 
at the fashionable hour between five 
and six. It is natural that the Bourse, 
as well as the race-course and the 
gaming-table, should attract the atten- 
tion and engage the energy of many 
proprietors and promoters of clubs as 
a medium for relieving the moneyed 


classes of their superfluous cash. We 
are civilised in these days. We 
do not ride the roads, brutally 
shouting “stand and deliver.” But 


we press boldly into the heart.of the 
great haunts of the world of business, 
and there induce people to “ deliver” 
without any violence on one side or 
unwillingness on the other. This is 
progress, 

Money, and much money, lies in the 
way of the club-proprietor ; yet the pit- 
fall that he digs for others gapes also 
for him. If people who reap profit from 
gamblers ever take to gambling them- 
selves, they are lost. On the same 
principle, the French grec, or pro- 
fessional card-sharper, has a rooted 
superstition to the effect that if ever 
he be constrained to play fairly, he is 
sure of his fate beforehand. <A club- 
proprietor, during some sixteen hours 
on an average out of every twenty- 
four, is constantly in the presence of 
the temptation to “deal a bank” or 
“take a hand.” Often, indeed, he 
finds himself under the obligation of 
keeping the ball rolling ; and it is al- 
ways a source of amusement on such 
occasions to note with what an easy 
air of disinterested amusement in the 
game he will drop into his seat, and 
with what an appearance of lively in- 
terest in the coup he will stake coun- 
ters which in his case represent no 
value whatsoever. It is not surpris- 


ing that club-managers should some- 
times be seized by the gambling fever, 
inhaling, as they do, from morn- 
ing till night and from night till 
morning, this intoxicating atmosphere 
of play. The very fact that they have 
always before their eyes, and as it 
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were between their hands, visible and 
palpable evidences of the effects of 
play in the shape of rich men ruined 
and their money coming comfortably 
to nestle in club-directors’ pockets, 
only prompts them to think that, 
though “the many fail, the one suc- 
ceeds,” and that the part of Fairy 
Prince has been reserved for them. 
Let them make the attempt. They 
too will shortly “sink by the way- 
side,””—as we once heard a dealer at a 
faro bank in Kansas City remark of 
a gentleman who, having entered the 
place with a thick roll of hundred- 
dollar bills but a short hour before, 
had just devoted his last dollar to in- 
effectually “coppering the ace,” and 
had stalked off, pale but determined, as 
though he were bent on forthwith cast- 
ing himself down from the top of the 
neighbouring bluff. Club-proprietors 
should no more gamble, even in their 
own clubs, than a bookmaker should 
back other people’s horses instead of 
laying against horses of his own. 
Gambling proprietors not only lose 
their own profits from the club, when 
once they get into the way of staking 
real money and not mere counters to 
“keep the game alive”; they lose 
their partner’s money, they lose the 
money-lender’s money, they lose their 
leads, they may even lose their lives, 
—as several more or less recent in- 
stances in Paris have unfortunately 
shown. ‘There is but one thing they 
cannot lose, their honour —for an 
obvious reason. 

A certain club-proprietor who had 
netted upwards of seven millions of 
francs by the exercise of his trade 
during five or six years, had deposited 
his gains at the Bank of France, 
thinking that they would be safer there 
than anywhere else. They were not 
safe ; in the course of eighteen months 
he lost them all, dealing nightly banks 
in his own club and in others. His 
club was closed, his money gone, and 
his occupation too, like Othello’s ; had 
he the pluck to still further follow in 
Othello’s footsteps, and to go himself, 
the occasion certainly would not be ill 
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chosen. No one, knowing his propen- 
sity to play, will now furnish him with 
the funds necessary for opening an- 
other club; and even the “ philoso- 
phers,” or sharpers, will not help him 
to “ work ”’—i.e. cheat, they having a 
wholesome horror and contempt of 
any one so weak and so foolish as ac- 
tually to play without /wbrication. 
“These fellows,” I once overheard an 
“artist” indignantly exclaim at a 
little café in the Rue de Richelieu 
where the sharpers of Paris most do 
congregate, “ these fellows who play on 
the square regularly spoil our trade for 
us.” It must indeed appear singular 
to an “artist” that any one capable 
“ of working ” should prefer the ordi- 
nary, uncertain, inartistic method 
called—by way of antithesis no doubt 
—* playing.” “ How can I lend you 
money to work with?” one can ima- 
gine a gentleman of this description 
observing severely to the broken-down 
gamester, who once had seven millions 
of francs lodged in the Bank of France 
and lost them all. ‘“ You would only 
go right off and play with it!” Which 
would be a sacrilegious sort of use to 
put good money to, no doubt. 
Another proprietor, too, there was 
overthrown and deposed from his pride 
of place and power, by a member of his 
own committee, after an extraordin- 
ary intestine struggle of the kind the 
author of Le Pére Goriot so loved to 
describe. This one may now be seen 
lounging disconsolately after night- 
fall, gray-haired, shabbily dressed, at 
billiard-matches in third-rate cafés, at 
skating-rinks, and at public balls where 
he watches from afar ladies whose 
diamonds and furs were perhaps a gift 
from himself not so many seasons since. 
Offer X— a bock (have no fear lest he 
should hesitate to accept it) and he will 
relate to you a profusion of anecdote 
and incident relating to the world of the 
boulevard, the gaming-table, and the 
Bois de Boulogne, that might be turned 
into a large and amusing book. Con- 
cerning his own adventures, before and 
after his fall, X—is exceedingly com- 
municative. During the two or three 
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years of his splendour his laundress 
was not paid, as X— then was alto- 
gether too superior a personage to 
condescend to such trifles as a washing- 
bill. Upon the news of his sudden 
ruin, the unfortunate woman naturally 
pressed for the settlement of her ac- 
count. X— married her by way of 
amends, and now she keeps him. He 
is of course exceedingly bitter against 
the astute and treacherous committee- 
man who was the prime mover in 
the affair of X—’s ruin. “* But of 
course, you know,” he once confided 
to my sympathising ear in a mo- 
ment, not of one bock, but of many, 
“he [meaning his perfidious rival] 
could never have got me out if it 
hadn’t been for the play. I couldn't 
keep away from it; and even now I 
like to deal a little bank, when I can 
get money enough, at a quiet café | 
know of on the Boulevard des Batig- 
nolles. Come and join us there to- 
morrow night!” 

Even the money-lenders, who have 
a double reason for knowing the dis- 
astrous effects of play, in some cases 
become victims of the fatal passion. 
The career of one of these worthies was 
so extraordinary that it may well come 
in for a word of mention. He is now 
dead, after having been crazy for some 
time ; so no confidence will be betrayed 
or undue personality indulged in if one 
ventures to retrace certain features of 
his fate. He began life—at a club 
in the useful though humble capacity 
of a scullion, was afterwards promoted 
to the dignity of page in buttons, and 
finally, being of an aspiring disposi- 
tion, came to occupy the croupier's 
high-backed chair, But this, with even 
the additional source of profit to be 
found in the “ crushing ” of counters, 
could not satisfy his capacious spirit ; 
and he plunged into the almost limit- 
less field of speculation offered by the 
lending of money. Millions flowed in 
to him, and he soon became a pro 
minent and brilliant member of the 
Parisian world. His horses and car- 
riages were much admired ; he himself 
was admired for he was by no means 
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an ill-looking man, rather better-look- 
ing, in fact, than the majority of his 
clients, and it became a well-known 
fact that he was sharing with a certain 
toyal Duke the friendship of a highly 
fashionable actress. But, he gambled ; 
first on the turf, then on the Bourse 
and at last in clubs other than his 
own. To be present for hours nightly 
in a room where hundreds of thou- 
sands of francs were changing hands, 
and not to be able to join in this whirl 
of banking and punting going on con- 
stantly before his eyes, was a strain 
so terrible upon his mind, that one 
evening the members of the Cercle de 
la —— were stupetied to hear Charles, 
the préteur, call out as the bidding 
began for a new deal, “I will bid a 
hundred thousand louis; the bank is 
mine!” And before any one could 
stop him, he had seated himself in the 
dealer’s chair, had seized upon a hand- 
ful of cards, and was starting upon a 
deal, as he imagined, for two millions 
of franes in cash. He had been sud- 
denly overtaken by what is called in 
France /a folie des grandeurs, and was 
removed, a raving lunatic. 

Other Parisian prétewrs there have 
been whose eccentricities might furnish 
matter of less gloomy cast. One, who 
responded to the name of Iago, and 
who died full of years, honours, and 
riches on the very day of the opening 
of the last World’s Fair in Paris,— 
France could hardly expect to enjoy 
two such glories as Iago and the Lx- 
position Universelle at one and the 
same moment—was celebrated among 
the Parisian world of play for a bene- 
volence of nature rare enough among 
money-lenders in any clime, and in the 
French capital perhaps more particu- 
larly. In his personal appearance lago 
(not inappropriately) reminded one 
somewhat of a shark. Long and flat in 
figure, his head, sparsely covered with 
white hair close-cropped in the modern 
French fashion, ran off almost toa point 
at the top. His mouth was very wide, 
and garnished with large white teeth 
standing a little apart. 
belied him. 


Iavo’s looks, 
With mea of 
| ee 


h mwever, 
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large means who might have recourse 
to his ministry, he was Shylock and 
Gobseck rolled into one, clipping their 
fleece as close as ever usurer did before 
him. But with all representatives of 
the jeunesse dorée who were needier at 
once and sharper than his customary 
clients, Iago loved to play the part of 
the benevolent uncle, who with free 
hand obliges, while, with equally free 
tongue, he advises, rates, and rebukes. 
La Providence des Décavés (the Provid- 
ence of the Dead-Broke Ones) was the 
name he went by for many years among 
the young spendthrifts who were often 
in need of ten or twenty louis for their 
evening’s amusement, and were always 
sure of obtaining the same from /e pére 
lago, ensconced in his little private 
room at the Cercle des——, like the 
spider in his web. “ You must give it 
back to me when your luck comes,” Iago 
would say as he handed out the coveted 
bank-note or notes ; “and above all,” 
—herean impressive gesture, as though, 
if some solemn compact were not then 
and there entered into to the effect 
desired, he would withhold his largesse 
at the very moment of bestowing it 
“above all you must promise me not to 
go and play with this, or else I will 
The 
promise was made, and generally kept ; 
for Iago chose his clients from a class 
who were fonder of ‘stalls (two) at the 
play, supper (two covers) at La Paix or 
the Casé de Paris, an evening (a@ deux) 
at the ete de Neuilly, and all such 
Parisian pleasures and diversions, than 
of even baccarat itself. 

Another well-known préfeur of the 
Parisian clubs was old Father S-—. 
whose existence was rendered a tor- 
ture to him by the fact that with all 
his eagerness to reap profits, he was 
most terribly loath to part with any 
fraction of his capital upon even the 
soundest security. He would have 
interest, and yet he would not lend. 
In his younger days he had 


never let you have any more.” 


been 
bolder, and had consequently amassed 
a fortune; but having been 
swindled in some unheard of manner 
out of several thousand louis by a 


once 
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so-called Spanish count, the scurces 
of speculation seemed to have been 
frozen for ever in Father 8 
breast. Friends would advise him to 
retire, and to rest in the evening of 
his days upon his honourable gains. 
“But how can I retire,’ he would 
plaintively reply, “when there are 
such good things going every day?’ 
“Then why don’t you profit by them?” 
was once the not unnatural retort of a 
would-be client whose overtures Father 





yo 
Ss 





Ss had been persistently repelling. 
The old dog-in-the-manger simply 


glared, and fell to recounting for the 
thousandth time in most exorbitant 
detail the exact manner in which he 
had been defrauded by the Spanish 
grandee. 

The inner history of baccarat in 
Paris during the past fifteen years has 
yet to be written. If ever it be writ- 
ten, and written at alladequately to the 
subject, it will contain a considerable 
amount of most curious and charac- 
teristic reading. Sketches, in particu- 
lar, of bankers and punters, with all 


the sub-varieties of those two great 
species of players, might be given 


almost without end. The limits of 
this article not extending to the latter 
dimension, we despair of conveying more 
than the very slightest idea of the 
wealth of typical and amusing incident 
and detail clustering round the oval 
board of green cloth beneath the mid- 
night glare of gas, And yet, in what 
numbers do they not rise before our 
mental vision! The bankers, first of 
all: the silent banker, who would go 
through an entire deal without utter- 
ing one word more than was strictly 


necessary to the purposes of the 
game, and from whom no coup, how- 
ever startling, could extract the 


least expression of annoyance or sur- 
prise; the noisy banker, antithesis 
of the former, who at each turn 
of the cards, and between coups as 
well, would chatter and jest if he were 
winning, and, metaphorically, tear his 
hair and rend his garments whenever 
the luck was against him; the polite 
banker, who would never fail to em- 
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ploy such courteous formula as, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, I offer you cards,” or “ Your 
point is better than mine, Monsieur,” 
or “Monsieur, you have won,” and 
would carefully announce “I strike,” 
whenever he found himself holding an 
eight or a nine ; the rude banker, who 
would shout out “ Nine!” or “Eight!” 
with a truculent kind of joy, would 
simply say “Cartes!” as though 
giving an order to a footman ; the 
tedious banker, who would slowly de- 
tach the cards from the pack (and 
never so slowly, by the way, as when 
he observed that the punters were in a 
state of great excitement and sus- 
pense) ; the rapid banker, who would 
flip, or toss the cards to either side of 
the table, and would have announced 
his coup and be calling on the crower 
to pay or to gather in the stakes, in 
almost less time than is required to 
set down these words; the sympa- 
thetic banker, so gentlemanly in bear- 
ing and so amiable in manner, that 
one almost wished him to win, even if 
one were punting one’s self ; the anti- 
pathetic banker, whose whole de- 
meanour was such that to win a coup 
from him would fill one with a sort of 
murderous joy, while to lose was to 
grind one’s teeth in malice and hate ; 
and others too many to mention. 
Then the punters, equally numerous 
and eyually various. The important 
punter, whose bet would exceed in 
amount that of all the others together ; 
the unimportant, who would never 
stake more than the minimum, and 
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would have staked a smaller amount 
still had that been feasible ; the jovial, 
who would make each coup the pretext 
for witticism ; the gloomy, who would 
grumble if the tableau lost, and when 
it won would grumble again because 
he had not ventured a higher stake ; 
the adroit, who would take cognisance 
of his point with the rapidity and as- 
surance of a  prestidigitatewr; the 
clumsy, who would fumble for several 
seconds at his cards before he could 
raise them from the table, and would 
then as likely as not make a mistake 
in his play ; the communicative, who, 
sitting alongside of youand having never 
perhaps seen you before, would tell you 
all the changes and chances of his play 
for at least a fortnight past ; the taci- 
turn and reserved, who if you chanced 
to ask him, for example, whose turn it 
was to take the hand, would look at 
you as though he suspected you of 
some intention to wheedle him out of 
a counter. 

These are but half the humours of 
bacearat at the Parisian clubs. How- 
ever extensive and peculiar may be 
one’s knowledge of the subject, how- 
ever keen may be one’s sense of its 
droll and fantastic (as distinguished 
from its less agreeable and entertain- 
ing) sides, one cannot think to exhaust 
it within the limit of a few pages in a 
Magazine. One must be content if one 
has succeeded in holding up to notice 


just afew among the numerous views 
contained in that ever-shifting kalei- 


doscope, the typical Parisian club. 
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THE LADIES’ 


LeigH Hunt, in one of his plea- 
santest essays, inveighs against the 
* paucity of collections of our female 
poetry,” which, he declares, is “ hardly 
to the credit of the public, when it is 
considered what stuff it has put up 
with in collections of British Poets,” 
and how far superior certain lady- 
versifiers he enumerates were to some 
of them. 

This noble sentiment would have 
warmed the heart of Mrs. 8. J. Hale, 
an American writer, both in verse and 
prose, of some repute in her country, 
which, however it may have since 
altered in that respect, was in former 
times only too willing to hold its own 
prophets in honour; for, somewhere 
about the date of its utterance, she 
was putting forth from the Boston 
press a volume of specimens from 
both British and American poetesses, 
under the alluring title of Zhe Ladies’ 
Wreath. A copy of this now forgotten 
work, full of such suggestion as might 
be wakened by the finding of a dead 
leaf or flower once fresh with bloom 
and fragrance, has fallen into our 
hands. 

The volume is plainly got up, with 
a pictured wreath on the title-page, 
and a portrait of Mrs. Hemans for 
frontispiece ; a short critical and bio- 
graphical notice being attached to 
each name. The compiler ushers in 
her collection with a few remarks of 
Johnsonian grandeur on Poetry (with 
a capital P) in general, and that of 
ladies in particular. With a modesty 
which her sisters of the present day 
would scorn to emulate she acknow- 
ledges that woman's range of subjects 


is more limited than man’s. “ Her 
harp,” she euphuistically puts it, ‘ can- 
not move stones, nor tame beasts. 


She must wait 
and the birds appear.” 


till the flowers bloom 
Vet, depre- 
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cating the illiberality of those critics 
who always speak of the true feminine 
style (“as though,” forsooth, “ there 
was only one manner in which ladies 
could properly write poetry”), she in- 
sists that woman’s freedom in treating 
of what lies within her province is no 
less perfect than man’s, throwing out 
the suggestive intimation that there 
are “more varieties of the rose than 
of the oak.” 

Let us tenderly dissect this wreath, 
whose flowers, its artificer fondly 
hoped, would “always bloom to give 
pleasure.” 

To Mrs. Hemans, whose tired fingers 
had but lately relaxed their hold of 
the lyre she had touched so sweetly, 
if with too fatal an ease, is accorded, 
as a matter of course upwards of half 
a century ago, the symbol of the rose, 
her name standing “pre-eminent 
among female poetic writers, as un- 
questionably as the Rose holds the 
rank of ‘garden-queen’ among the 
flowers.” And she occupies by far 
the largest place in the volume, for, 
“so purely beautiful did her Poems 
appear” to Mrs. Hale, that “ we 
scarcely knew,” she says, ‘when to 
pause in our selection.” 

Having awarded the fair Felicia the 
rose, what shall she do for Mistress 
Baillie, whose genius she ranks no less 
highly, and who, in her green old age, 
had just presented the world with 
another volume of her Plays on the 
Passions? With admirable ingenuity 
she escapes the difficulty by likening 
the venerable Joanna to “ the splendid 
Aloe flower, that opens but once in a 
century ; so rare, indeed, that it is re 


garded rather as a wonder than a 
blessing,” — somewhat of a back- 


handed compliment, it strikes us. The 
American Interviewer had even then 
started on his terrible course, for the 
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aged poetess had been visited by one 
of the tribe in 1827, and Mrs. Hale 
quotes his description of her as “a 
small woman, very erect, easy and 
natural, with a remarkable, fine face” ; 
in manner “self-possessed and very 
gentle”; and that she should have 
appeared so on such an occasion speaks 
volumes. 

The idea of Hannah More, deep as 
is our editor’s admiration of that 
illustrious woman ” whose long career 
had but lately closed, seems to be some- 
how incompatible in her mind with 
that of any flower; and, with the 
artful apology that if her “ honoured 
name” cannot be thus properly desig- 
nated “ it is because it deserves some- 
thing less perishable,” the “ saintly 
Hannah” is introduced under the 
similitude of “the ever-green Pine 

. . whose /eaf” (the italics are not 
ours) “time will not have power to 
wither—or [with a happy afterthought] 
that divine ‘Haemony,’ whose root, 
transplanted to a more blessed clime, 


Bears a bright golden flower.” 


The name of “dear, good Mrs. Bar- 
bauld,” whose Works and Memoir, says 
Mrs. Hale, “ ought to be in the library 
of every lady,” is entwined with pecu- 
liar affection in the wreath, under the 
emblem of Lavender, that plant “ whose 
rich fragrance makes us prize its simple 
flower.” But she would have restricted 
her favourite’s genius to a lowly flight, 
remarking that “she succeeded better 
in those compositions which were ad- 
dressed to the heart than in her more 
studied efforts to engage the imagina- 
tion and the reasoning powers,’— 
rather hard on the author of A Sum- 
mer Evening’s Meditation, whom Leigh 
Hunt likens to “the goddess in Mil- 
ton’s Penseroso,” and certain lines from 
whose poem he pronounces * sublime.” 

Jane Taylor (whose no less gifted 
sister Anne deserved a place in the 
wreath) is gathered in as “the first 
Snowdrop of Spring,” to which her 
fancy, in its purity, is compared ; 
while her poetry, together with the 
character of her mind, is said to re- 
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semble Cowper's, and the somewhat 
cruel suggestion thrown out that, had 
the playful and sensitive poetess been 
but destined to meet, instead of with 
those “kind and soothing domestic 
influences ”” which surrounded her from 
the cradle to the grave, with “severe 
trials and misfortunes,” the quality of 
her poetry “would have been more 
elevated, and her language more glow- 
ing,’—recalling Lamb’s wild specula- 
tion anent his beloved pig, as to the 
advisability of enquiring “in a philo- 
sophical light merely” what effect the 
obsolete process of whipping to death 
might have towards intenerating and 
dulcifying its already delightful flesh. 

Mrs. Hale would have been a re- 
lentless enforcer of Shelley’s axiom 
with regard to poets. Not one pang 
of the suffering through which they 
are supposed to be goaded into song 
would have been deemed superfluous 
by her. If such discipline be so in- 
dispensable an adjunct to the Muse it 
would be a pity to risk failure for 
want of the proper amount. Of an- 
other young lady who appears to have 
been wholly inoffensive, except in the 
one important item that she was given 
to write verses and, moreover, to write 
them “ with great rapidity,” she calmly 
remarks that “ it is only actual suffer- 
ing” that could impress upon her san- 
guine disposition the deeper truths of 
poetry. We are touched, however, 
with something like compunction to 
find her saying of the unhappy L.E.L.— 
then flourishing, though with an aching 
heart, in the character of “a little 
Brompton Sappho”—that “she has 
lived in the sunshine of the world too 
much” ; for her day, that had been 
sad from its beginning, was already 
closing in darkness, and her lonely 
grave was even then preparing in the 
far-off African land. 

To us who know something of her 
life, second only to Charles Lamb’s in 
its utter abnegation of self for the 
object of its devotion, how strangely 
the tribute to Miss Mitford reads. 


“She resides with her father, who is 
vicar of Reading, in - 





shire [a very 
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discreet blank, considering Mrs. Hale’s 
foible in the matter of putting forth 
conjectures for facts], and manages the 
domestic duties of lady of the parson- 
age with the same ease and grace with 
which she pursues her distinguished 
literary career.” The grace may stand 
—but ease! when her writing was 
for the necessities of life, when in her 
household expenses she had to think 
more before the spending of every 
shilling than the poorest labourer’s 
wife in her neighbourhood ! 

With equally curious effect the 
notices of sundry others come upon 
one. Miss Jewsbury (Mrs. Fletcher), 
who figures in the wreath under the 
symbol of a Lily, is a name more 
familiar to a later generation as 
belonging to Mrs. Carlyle’s bosom 
friend, the sprightly Geraldine, who 
survived her sister of the garland by 
nearly half a century, and whose 
growing vagaries that early-doomed 
sister had done her best to check. 
Caroline Bowles, that “ certain Miss 
Bowles, given to scribbling, with its 
affectations, its sentimentalities’’ of 
Carlyle’s saturnine notice, is repre- 
sented from Mrs. Hale’s point of view 
by the Myrtle, with the unstinted 
praise that “as the Myrtle is all 
beautiful, leaf, flower and tree, so is 
her poetry a// worthy of our admiration 
and esteem.” The information is like- 
wise imparted that the gifted Caroline 
‘“‘is sister of the Rev. William Lisle 
Bowles,” and the conclusion derived 
therefrom that “in genius, as well as 
in its direction to subjects of devout 
and benevolent character, their tastes 
and minds harmonize like the music 
from instruments tuned by the same 
hand ’—the venerable poet and his 
fair namesake being, in fact, no other- 
wise related than “ by love of kindred 
music.” For all her mysterious sources 
of information, Mrs. Hale was evidently 
in the dark, at the time of her note, as 
to its subject’s impending marriage 
with Southey, whom the well-meaning 
poetess thought to console and comfort 
in his old age, “ but far the reverse,” 
according to Carlyle. 
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The Yankee mind at that period was 
apparently possessed of the notion that, 
in the little mother-country, for two 
persons to be of the same name implied 
a kinship between them; for Mrs. 
Hale corrects a belief prevailing to the 
effect that Mary Anne Browne, because 
she happened to bear the maiden name 
of Mrs. Hemans, was her relative. 
“We have learned,” she says, with a 
gentle show of superiority, “ that it is 
only in soul and genius that the 
relationship can be traced,—there is no 
family atlinity.” 

Though our American editress has 
devoted the better half of her volume 
to the English sisterhood, it is evi- 
dently with a peculiar rebound of 
pride and pleasure that she finds her 
self on native ground. We can almost 
hear her sigh of gratification: None 
can say that justice has not been done 
the old country, full measure and 
overflowing ; but we too can utter 
ourselves in song,—and with a flourish 
of trumpets the name of Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney, the then most distinguished 
representative of female poetry in the 
New World, is woven, under the type 
of the “imperial Passion-Flower’”’ into 
the wreath, her genius, like it, being— 


Consecrate to Salem’s peaceful King,— 
Though fair as any gracing Beauty’s bower, 
Yet linked to sorrow like a holy thing. 


And if Mrs. Sigourney is praised 
for the chastened sadness of her strain, 
Miss Gould, another whose name has 
survived to our day, is held up to no 
less commendation for her cheerfulness 
and lively wit. ‘Truly such a genius 
is a blessing to the world,” exclaims 
her enthusiastic compatriot. 

In her remarks on the, alas! for- 
gotten Mrs. Embury, whose poems are 
compared to Camellias, beautiful but 
“trained from a foreign root,” Mrs. 
Hale anticipates the criticism of a 
later day, in entreating her country- 
women not to look into the poems of 
others for inspiration, but to sing in 
accordance with the scenes around 
them, for “surely,” she argues, “in a 
land where the wonders of Nature are 























on a scale of vast and glorious magni- 
ficence which Europe cannot parallel ; 
and the beautiful and the fertile are 
opening their treasures on every side ; 
and enterprise and change, excitement 
and improvement, are the elements of 
social life,—there must be poetry |” — 
which suggests the curious circumstance 
that the now familiar name of Whit 
man constitutes, under the symbol of 
the Sensitive plant, one of the lesser 
ornaments in the work. This was the 
beautiful young widow who inspired 
the ill-fated Edgar Poe with so ardent 
& passion, and to whom, in his lecture 
on the poetesses of his country, he 
awarded the palm for genius; the 
Helen (not to be confounded with the 
Helen of an earlier adoration) to whom 
he addressed the poem beginning— 


I saw thee once,—once only—years ago ; 


to whom, after his wife’s death, he 
was for a while engaged, and who 
afterwards so loyally constituted her- 
self the defender of his fame. In 
strange contrast to her namesake's 
quality was the frail tender genius of 
the Whitman of the wreath, besides 
differing from it in the momentous 
particular, as recorded by her bio- 
grapher, that from an early age she 
“ manifested the propensity, which the 
Muse will foster in those she elects 
her votaries, ‘to write in rhyme,’”’—the 
word rhyme with others besides Pope’s 
father being synonymous witu poetry. 

In her choice of English blossoms 
Mrs. Hale has been somewhat capri- 
cious, many a name worthy to have 
adorned it, such as those of Charlotte 
Smith, Lady Anne Barnard, then 
known as the author of Auld Robin 
Gray, and Mrs. Hunter, writer of that 
exquisite song set to music by her 
friend Haydn, “My Mother bids me 
bind my Hair,” being omitted from the 
wreath. With those of American 
growth she is not so chary, considera- 
tions of personal acquaintanceship 
being allowed to influence her choice. 
And of the names twined into the 
latter section of her work, few have 
place in any other memorial. 
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Toward the end of her task the good 
lady is sometimes hard put to it to find 
an appropriate floral emblem for her 
poetesses. The rose, the lily, the 
jasmine, the dahlia, the tulip, the 
orange-blossom, the wall-flower, the 
daisy, and other darlings of the spring, 
have all been used, and she has to 
fall back on such rare devices as 
the Flower-of-an-hour for the child- 
singer, Lucretia Davidson ; the For- 
get-me-not (too sadly suggestive a 
token) for a certain Louisa Smith ; the 
Amaranth, foretelling fadeless bloom to 
one for whom the perishing Harebell 
would have been a fitter image. Sweet 
flowers all of them, some with the 
wholesome old-fashioned perfume of 
those that grew in our grandmothers’ 
gardens, others, we are bound to con- 
fess, of the faintest bloom and fra- 
grance. 

Mrs. Hale is very confident in her 
prognostications. Of more than one 
over whose poetic fame the waters of 
oblivion have long since passed, she 
predicts “much that will adorn our 
literature and elevate our sex.” The 
name of a Mrs. Dinnies, a Frances 
Osgood (another of Poe's friends), or an 
Elizabeth Ellet, as the case may be, 
just springing into notice and destined 
to as sudden forgetfulness, is ushered 
in with all the pomp and ceremony 
befitting the introduction of a Keats 
or a Wordsworth, the objects of these 


eulogies waking perhaps some fine 
morning to find themselves made 


famous in her pages, to fall asleep again 
in the pleasing conviction of having left 
their mark in the literature of their 
country. And when this generous pro- 
minence has been given to those whose 
names dwindle toward the end of the 
collection into ever completer insignifi- 
cance, it comes upon one with the less 
surprise to find the wreath finished off, 
twined up gracefully and gathered to- 
gether with a few selections from the 
poems of Sarah Josepha Hale herself, 
for “that [have written some things 
[the contrast of her own things to her 
predecessors’ poems is rather touching | 
not unworthy a place in this collection, 
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{ certainly believe,” she with equal 
modesty and candour asserts ; nor can 
she see that there would be more pre- 
sumption in thus including them 
among the effusions of her “sister 
authoresses”’ than in publishing them 
in a separate volume. This delicate 
point settled, she proceeds to a brief 
sketch of herself,—by far the longest, 
however, in the volume, the inclination 
to grow garrulous over the details of 
her own life being no less apt to over- 
take a cultivated lady when she has 
once fairly broken the ice, than a Mrs. 
Cluppins on her finding herself in the 
witness-box. 

After lingering fondly on her child- 
hood’s days, she affords us a glimpse 
into her married life, it having been 
under her husband’s instruction that 
her prose style (‘which the critics 
generally allow,” she takes the oppor- 
tunity of telling us, “to be pure idio- 
matic English”) was formed. But 
death, with a sudden stroke, cut short 
this period of ** unbroken happiness,” 
and she was forced, for the sake of 
her children’s education, to turn her 
literary talent to account. It was then 
that her * prose style” stood her in 
good stead ; for “inour land,” Mrs. 
Hale with a touch of delicate satire 
observes, *‘ the Muse, though she may 
command praise, can rarely command 
‘the siller!’” It was, however, with 
an eye to “the siller” that the 
volume under consideration was pre- 
pared, But there was another almost 
as dear desire involved. The wish to 
promote the reputation of her own sex 
and her own country had been with 
her from infancy, “and had I then 
been told,” she says, ‘ that it would be 
my good fortune to gather even this 
humble wreath of poetical flowers from 
the productions of female writers, I 
should have thought it the height of 
felicity.” 

Poor withered wreath! Poor dead 
hand that twined it, with all the blos- 
soms of which it is composed lying to- 
gether in the dust! The last, prob- 
ably, of the tuneful sisterhood to 
survive was Mary Howitt, inserted 
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under the similitude of a Violet, and in 
connection with whom Mrs. Hale 
hazards the somewhat peculiar theory 
that “the religion of the Quakers is 
very favourable to female genius.” 

It has been remarked of Mrs. He- 
man’s verses that a genuine if slender 
strain of poetry runs through them 
all. ‘The same may be said of these 
specimens, though occasionally, and 
where one might least expect it, we 
light on some line of tender charm, 
some image of equal truth and beauty, 
the like of which might be vainly 
sought for in the works of many whose 
fame rests on a far securer foundation; 
while nearly all are marked by a grace 
of refinement which our modern-day 
songstresses seem, in a measure, to 
have lost, whatever else they may 
have acquired. For the rest, the 
pieces are of almost too uniform sweet- 
ness, a sort of versifying pleasant 
enough, it is true, yet perilously apt, 
if perused in too great quantity, to 
dull the senses into forgetfulness of 
what is poetry indeed. The element 
of surprise, no less necessary to poetry 
than to wit, is almost altogether miss- 
ing from the wreath. There are in it 
no stray wild blossoms, the dew still 
fresh upon them ; none that waft the 
freshness of forest or moorland. All 
breathe of the regularly laid-out gar- 
den, or at most the fenced-in field. No 
sudden startling breath of fragrance is 
here, no vivid gleam of colour. All is 
fair and ordered, not a storm-blown 
petal nor a straggling wild-weod leaf 
among them. The wreath is for a 
drawing-room ornament; and _ its 
flowers have been chosen with an eye 
to the young ladies for whom, its con- 
structor fondly hoped, it would afford 
perennial bloom. 

A selection of hardier and more en- 
during blossoms might be made from 
those of a later growth. ‘“ Women’s 
voices” have acquired a stronger and 
more distinctive strain since the 
Ladies’ Wreath was fashioned. They 
have sounded higher and also deeper 


notes. “Your frequent allusions to 
Nature are not decorous,”’ remon- 
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strates a maiden lady of the old school, 
in one of Douglas Jerrold’s comedies. 
“With young women of my time 
Nature was the last thing thought of.” 
Some such tone of restraint pervades 
these effusions, so that Mrs. Hale her- 
self, who with all her gentle flatteries 
had a true critical insight that was 
not to be altogether hoodwinked, is 
reluctantly compelled to acknowledge 
the lack of fervency that shows in 
them, a want which she attributes to 
that “delicacy of taste” which makes a 
female poet “ fear to pour forth the full 
gush of her feelings. . . . . It is very 
rare [in her opinion] that a woman can 
or will do this. Hence much of the 
monotony and mediocrity of their 
poetry ’’—an admission almost ludic- 
rously out of keeping with her wonted 
gracious enthusiasm. 

It is not gush, whatever else it may 
he, that women poets of the present 
day can be pronounced deficient in. 
The barriers on their spirit, whether 
of “delicacy of taste” or of incompe- 
tence, have been swept away, and the 
full tide of their pent-up emotions let 
loose. The only fear now is lest the 
rush should prove too overwhelming. 
The conditions of “female poetry” 
were even then on the eve of an event- 
ful change. The voice of the acknow- 
ledged greatest of modern poetesses 
was already beginning to be heard ; 
while other budding singers here and 
there were waiting on their Muse. 
Jean Ingelow, a poetess in much favour 
across the Atlantic, was a little child 
in English Boston. Christina Rossetti 
was another toddler; and the more 
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modern lights of song were soon to 
emerge out of the darkness. 

What strikes one most, perhaps, in 
these poems of more than half a cen- 
tury ago is the simplicity not only of 
their diction but of their thoughts. 
There is no striving after effect, no 
studied originality of phrase nor far- 
fetched turns of expression. The 
writers are content not merely with 
the old rhymes and metres (even of 
sonnets there are only four, and one 
of these imperfect, in the collection) 
but also with the artless sentiments of 
old. Even Mrs. Norton is not ashamed 
to sing of “ woman’s love” as of a 
silent, humble and adoring passion, 
content with unassuming worship cf 
its idol, to endure change and coldness 
nor suffer its own warmth to be chilled, 
to “meet the upbraiding of his angry 
eye ” with meekness, 


To love all round him as a part of him, 
Ev'n [wondrous climax !] her he wor- 
ships,— 


though it be to the devoted one’s de- 
spair. Those were “the good old 
times” we hear so much about! 
Another striking feature in the poems 
is their tone of undoubting, reverent 
piety. No dark spirit of agnosticism 
or of pessimism has breathed on the 
tender blossoms of this old-time wreath. 
Some spread their petals to the sun- 
shine in “sedate content,’ and some 
are wet with tears ; but, 


b 


Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 


they all bend to the same kind in- 
fluences of purity and faith. 








A SERMON 


_— 


To arrive at Rouen on a Sunday, 
when that Sunday happened to be the 
19th of October, was a happy chance 
for any one interested in the Church 
and her ceremonies and her efforts to 
recall the life of a saint gone from 
earth for twelve hundred years, but 
looked up to as ready to help men 
and women of to-day by his interces- 
sions, and as being a living example 
to the faithful. The churches, and 
crowds of peeple if not the town as 
a body, were celebrating the feast of 
St. Romain, really occurring on Octo- 
ber 23rd, who was Bishop of Rouen 
and is its patron saint. He died in 
639, after stamping out the remnants 
of heathenism and destroying its tem- 
ples, and was succeeded by St. Ouen, 
whose name will be so well known in 
comparison, at least so long as one of 
the most lovely of churches lasts. 
For St. is but the small 
Church of the seventeenth century on 
the hill just above the railway station, 
poor and battered -looking outside, 
though gay enough inside with pic- 
tures and gilt work. It recalls in fact 
Mr. Ruskin’s reflections on landing at 
Calais and seeing the old church 
there really still part of the daily 
life of the people around it, not very 
decently swept and garnished perhaps, 
but still doing work in a business-like 
way, unlike the empty, unused, clean, 
neat, restored English church left be- 
hind ; which, but that it is rather too 
large, suggests, he says, the desire to 
place it under a glass frame on a 
drawing-room table. How familiarly 
this Rouen church is treated ! with a 
mixture of religious fervour and work- 
day manners, with genuine affection ! 
It is the difference between the frank 
affection shown in a family on good 
terms, and the conscious, ceremonious 
friendship or even affection between 


tomain’s 
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IN ROUEN, 


persons whose mutual relationship is 
not perfectly established, not fixed as 
the rising of sun and moon. 

There was plenty of this spontaneity 
or absorption in devotion, this disye- 
gard of your neighbours, irregularity, 
or whatever you like to call it, as the 
people were answering the bell to the 
first mass before 6 a.m., and the 
foreigner was joining them up the 
hill, not ashamed at feeling naturally 
what Lady Georgiana Fullerton has 
spoken of as “the pleasure just of 
feeling that you are in France.” How 
sounds recall places! It was just 
France ; the fresh dark morning, the 
clear bell—things the same in one 
place as in another, and yet not the 
same—the rattling of the sabots on 
the narrow paved street, and its genteel 
prisons looking down on you, whence 
(as you wondered what this awful 
monotony would make of French 
towns, if it goes on much longer), 
there came the Rouen smells; and 
smells, good and bad, recall places 
even more than do sounds. The water 
was running down by the footpath 
side, and the hard brooms were brush- 
ing the vegetable refuse away, and the 
cleanly simplicity of France struck 
you again for the first time this visit ; 
and the thought came of how marvel- 
lous, in greater social matters, is the 
English misunderstanding of French 
life—the thought came, and came the 
next day, and comes every day and all 
day, in the country and in the town 
“Oh! the power of a pre-conceived 
opinion,” as Dr. Newman exclaimed 
in the days of Papal aggression and 


Protestant sturdiness. Despair or 
amused resignation—which is the 


proper attitude ? 

But there are gentle readers who 
would be pleased at being at St. Ro- 
main’s that morning, asking, as six 
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o'clock passed, if the citizen seated on a 
stray chair near knew the hour of mass. 
The priest is a little late, and so are 
many of the people; the poor but 
clean, small shop-keeping women 
whom you always see, a few ladies, 
a mother and less devout schoolboy 
son, a few of the worthy-looking up- 
right fathers of families, which the 
French Church certainly counts among 
its congregations at all hours,—per- 
haps one hundred in all at this first 
mass, the majority of whom commu- 
nicated. The mass was served by a 
grown man, as so common, in 
cossack and surplice, garments often 
indeed thought superfluous. The 
usual red-cassocked little boy served 
the second mass, beginning before the 
first congregation had quite left. 

For St. Romain’s the great cere- 
mony however was in the afternoon ; 
the morning ceremony, at ten o'clock, 
was at the cathedral. This is a won- 
derful church of course ; it is hardly 
necessary to say so to the numbers of 
English readers whom it, with the 
other medieval buildings, have drawn 
to Rouen. But its yellow colour, and 
its rather squat roof, together with 
some fearful glass, make the interior 
commonplace compared with the grey 
loveliness of St. Oven, the tapering 
arches and the remnants of old glass, 
“rich but not gaudy.” 

Are religious ceremonies the only 
ones left worth looking at? Certainly 
then they appeal to human creatures by 
something real, if only half realised — 
something such as military spectacles 
can have only in times of war. The 
whole cathedral seemed alive with 
movement,—men, women, and children 
pouring in to the chairs, and so many 
wandering about, and here and there 
some dropping off to the altars in the 
side chapels ; then nuns come in who 
seem to have a holiday, and other nuns 
in charge of their schools, and the 
canons come into the choir, and from 
the south transept scores of surpliced 
seminarists, and from another quarter 
scores of choir-boys ; and they chaunt 
the office ; and still the movement and 
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the assembling go on, and the people 
are most of them at their prayers, ex- 
cept for a large contingent of school- 
boys sitting quietly resigned. Some 
of the officiants move out of the choir 
now, and a procession is formed from 
the sacristy, choristers and seminarists 
join it, and the canons (old feeble men, 
most of them), and five priests in cloth- 
of-gold copes. In the centre of the 
procession is the gilt shrine of 3St. 
Romain, borne by four bearers ; and 
then follow others taking part in the 
ceremonies, and the three priests for 
high mass, also in cloth-of-gold. With 
the continued chanting, the incense, 
the murmurings of the people, the 
multitude filling the great church, 
even the balf-sightseer forgets himself, 
and forgets the individuals around, 
feeling only the wonderful impression 
of the whole scene. 

It is in the inside alone of the 
churches that under present French 
laws the processions can take place. 
And there indeed they are seen in 
their best surroundings ; they need 
only better music. All lovers of 
Gregorian music have reason to love 
Rouen ; but is it possible to distinguish 
good music from bad, and good voices 
from bad, in this monotonous roaring ? 
Would the sound not be maddening, 
as maddening as the great west organ 
bellowing such painfully loud answers 
at a signal given by a bell from the 
little organ in the choir, if indeed 
other things did not call attention off 
from both? There were good voices 
in the choir—boys nearly as exquisite 
asinagood Englisheathedral ; butit was 
not until relief was found in Mozart, 
that they could be distinguished. At 
last the old canons were left alone 
again, chaunting the psalms of their 
next office; and the devotee of St. 
Romain may be free until three 
o'clock ; at that hour there are 
vespers, sermon, procession of the 
Sacred Host, benediction, and com- 


pline, at St. Romain’s own church. 
The afternoon preacher was M. 

l'Abbé Delamare, professeur au petit 

séminaire, a young priest who surely 
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must become better known as a 
speaker, unless beautiful form becomes 
more the rule in speaking than it is, 
or—perhaps one ought to add—unless 
the preacher himself gets to think 
more of the form than of the matter. 
But it really is a comfort to get some 
formality, when the matter is worth 
anything at all. M. Delamare meant 
to open with a reflection on the honour 
shown to heroes, on the heroism of the 
conqueror, and the heroism of the 
saint, and to go on to speak of St. 
Romain’s life and his harrowing of 
the heathen and upholding Christ, of 
his life guided by his devotion ever 
since his parents kept the highest 
ideal before his childhood ; and then 
of Christian fortitude, and preserva- 
tion of Christian education in this age ; 
and lastly he prayed this patron saint 
of the town to aid us in our difficulties 
now, by his intercessions for his 
spiritual children. It would be easy 
to recollect. for a long time anything 
so clearly planned. Again, the sound 
reminded one of France, as at the end 
of each division, the speaker paused, 
arranged himself, and his audience 
rustled and settled themselves, and 
prepared for the next. Woe be to the 
free and independent Englishman if he 
tidgets and rustles and settles himself 
except at pauses ; preachers have been 
known to remonstrate. 

Certainly those who have sat under 
French abbés must have heard nicely 
arranged discourses that were desper- 
ately uninteresting ; but the question 
of religious education is always inter- 
esting, and is supremely interesting 
in France, even if less well treated 
than by M. Delamare. His plea was 
for a religious State, a Christian State, 
a careful training of youth, education 
of heart, and discipline before intel- 
lectual education, preserving youth 
from contact with moral and intel- 
lectual wrong ; his lament was over a 
civilisation seeking for amusement ‘a 
civilisation en décadence, as Octave 
Feuillet called it), a lessening of 
authority, a carelessness about family 
life, and a disordered society. He 





called upon Christians to resist 
courageously the scandalous license in 
faith and morals, and the attacks di- 
rected against truth and right. ‘Those 
who have been guiding France for 
fifteen years are guiding it to an abyss 
of destruction,” the severe prophet, 
Mgr. Perraud of the French Academy, 
Bishop of Autun, declared a few days 
later in his sermon at the Lamartine 
centenary celebration at Macon. And 
among the causes officially given for 
the decline in the numbers at the lycée, 
is the competition of the religious 
schools. And the programme of the 
Catholic University (Z’/nstitut Catho- 
Jique) is given in a conservative paper. 
with directions to parents “ to choose 
this means of letting their sons have 
decent companions.”’ And a priest will 
tell you, “ Many of these students at 
the great state medical school are 
atheists, and live as such.” 

There is the great point the Catho- 
lies try to make: “ We educate for 
life, for life here and hereafter ; you 
instruct minds, and neglect the rest of 
nature, to the ruin of life too often, 
even in th's world.” And thus the 
weakness Maurice de Guérin felt in 
the “inevitable unreality of a merely 
literary life,” comes in; and your 
teacher is not, and cannot be, the 
friend in your moments of longing for 
sympathy, to whom your deepest feel- 
ings are spoken. “We do not 
believe,” La France, a Government 
paper, writes, “that it is so much the 
religious difficulty which is affecting 
the /yeées, as the fact that they are 
prison-like places, sans soleil, sans 
affection.” La France is “sure that 
the Minister of Public Instruction will 
remedy this.”” Yes, he can have more 
sun in the buildings, and can even 
have gentler rules; but, but . 

Did he happen to read Matthew 
Arnoli’s account of the questions 
asked in a French public school, as to 
whom you are to thank for all the 
blessings of home, and happiness, and 
security, and the virtues of your 
country—to all which questions the 
answer to be given was “the State” ? 
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Did he feel that the English writer’s in- 
stinctive dissatisfaction was foolish ? Is 
the human heart, which made religions, 
foolish ? Is “the State” the final answer 
to Clough’s “ What shall we teach our 
children and the poor?” Catholic or 
not, many a descendant of Moliére 
would cry out, “Se moque-t-on des 
gens 2?” 

And what is the plea in answer 
to the Rouen preacher! We are 
offering, the Republic has a right to 
say, the means of popular instruction 
freely to all ; not content with schools 
during the day, there are free courses 
of all sorts of general and technical 
instruction for men and women in the 
evenings ; we do put high ideals before 
the pupils, and train them in in- 
dependence of mind, self-reliance, 
and courage ; we do not believe that 
we fail in disposing the minds of our 
pupils towards virtue; and we believe 
they are naturally disposed to virtue, 
more than you teachers of religion 
think. Are not some of the best men 
in France (some of them, like M. 
Maxime du Camp, among the warmest 
defenders of the Church) themselves 
unbelievers! Must the State take no 
account of their unbelief, and of the 
fact of this difference of opinion? You 
ask for liberty to have your own 
schools without paying for the State 
secular schools; but when did the 
Church content herself with that ? 
Does she not claim to be divinely 
empowered to teach the nations, and 
to give and to withhold knowledge ! 
Our lament would be over the stagna- 
tion of mind, the carelessness about 
truth induced by absence of intellectual 
freedom, an ideal the Church openly 
aims at. But you have truth already, 
you say ; and there is no true freedom 


in allowing error to be taught. Just 
so; that is the foundation of the 


matter, where we have no common 
standing-ground ; peace between the 
Church and a State indifferent to 


dogma is impossible. 

These thoughts in the Church at 
Rouen, as you leave it in the now 
darkening evening, with the Sacred 
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Host exposed, the incense rising, and 
hundreds, thousands of candles and gas 
jets shedding light through the open 
doors even out on the crowd unable to 
make their way in,—these thoughts 
are suggested when you have gone 
into the plain world on the same even- 
ing ; they are suggested by your fellow- 
travellers’ talk and manner, by the 
first newspaper, denouncing the gradual 
return of the religious orders, by the 
next, denouncing the impious omission 
to bless a new harbour, whereby 
many persons have been drowned ; 
and again by every old church and 
convent, used or disused, or secularised, 
on the way to Paris, and in this centre 
of French varied life itself. 

France is not at rest without a 
recognised religion ; perhaps no State 
ean be. And perhaps no State with 
one, can be as tolerant or as indifferent 
towards men’s minds as is the French 
Republic. At all events, the new 
English visitor to France will have 
thousands of causes, as his predecessors 
had, to love France and its people 
under whatever conditions ; and like 
his predecessors he will, if sensible, 
break his journey for even one day 
at Rouen, for the sake of the place 
and its associations, and for St. Ouen, 
Le Palais de Justice, and the cathedral, 
which he will treat more or less as 
a sightseer, according to his instincts. 
Let him not forget poor St. Romain’s : 
he will not be tormented every week- 
day by a sermon; and he can go on 
with the peaceful mind of the artist or 
tourist to Paris. There, close to his 
station, he sees that Englisch is spoken ; 
and the first warning to his newness 
is that Mr. and Mrs. the travellers are 
kindly worned to advice of their depar- 
ture before twelve o'clock; and the 
second will be written, if he tries to 
take a bath with the materials pro- 
vided, that Monsieur est prié de de ne 
pas versé de lauts surle parquet. SVP. 
Still he can be happy, and almost 
clean, while he has the pleasure he 
ought to enjoy, just of feeling that 
he is in France. 


W. F. SrockLey. 
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"Tis a marvel to me how so short- 
lived a creature as man should yet 
contrive to crowd so much that is 
eventful and interesting in the short 
span of years that makes his life. 
Perhaps the sap in his limbs circulates 
more freely than it does in ours— 
perhaps his is a quicker, higher intelli- 
gence—be this as it may, I, who have 
lived four hundred years, have not 
suffered or enjoyed as do men who only 
reach fourscore years. Moreover there 
are some who do not live longer than 
twenty years,—tender saplings, as it 
were, who yet seem glad to lie down 
and rest in the earth. Truly it seems 
sad to me that they should so greatly 
care to lie still and be forgotten by all, 
seeing that it is the one great desire of 
our young seed to free itself from the 
clinging soil and to stand erect, facing 
the keen winds of heaven. Yet I 
know full well that men have great 
trials to bear, for 1, myself, have seen 
much of human sorrow. 

The story I am about to tell is one 
that I understand well, for I saw its 
beginning and its tragic end. It is as 
well known to my neighbours as to my 
young branches; oftentimes have I 
told it the latter while they were yet 
children, and I had much ado to rock 
them to sleep, with the wind’s help. 

Indeed the wind is a great ally of 
mine. He brings me news of the 
wonderful outer world, and he has 
helped mein the compilation of this 
story, being a keen and rapid observer 
of men and their actions. He it was 
who told me there was mischief abroad ; 
and it was he who explained to me 
the mystery of the booming noises and 
the cries and moanings that were 
wafted to me from the other side of the 
great moors, and who were the vari- 
ous men that rode past me hurriedly, 
some pale and sad, others gay and 
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elated,—all stained with dust of the 
roadside and the strange, beautiful- 
coloured human blood. 

It was ona still day in June, a little 
after such mysterious noises and 
sounds, that I first saw a strange 
sight,—naught else but a woman, 
beautiful and young, supporting on 
her arm a young man who seemed 
sick of some disease. One of his limbs 
hung listlessly by his side, and his pale 
face was encompassed by a bandage. 
He seemed faint and weary, and 
methought eager to finish his pilgrim- 
age on the earth, for he made many 
objections and mutterings. 

“‘ Sweetheart,” he said (and the tone 
of his voice was like the speech of the 
west wind to my tenderest leaflets), 
‘let me alone to die here, as all my 
companions have died. Do not, | 
pray you, risk your beautiful life. J 
have seen you once again,—therefore 
can I bear to die.”’ 

But she was resolute, though so 
young. She called to another woman, 
older, more gnarled than she. Count- 
ing as men count, this one might have 
borne fifty winters, while it seemed as 
if the younger had barely known 
twenty summers, and her name well 
suited the ruggedness of her exterior. 

“ Elizabeth,” she cried, the young 
and pretty one, “I pray you help me 
lay him on the moss ;’’ and the other 
answered, “* Yes, my lady.” 

Then the two women with a mar- 
vellous amount of care helped the 
man to recline on the soft, green moss 
that creeps along the ground to my 
roots. "“I'was then I noticed that he 
had a wounded foot which caused him 
to halt in his walk and lean somewhat 
upon the slender woman; and I was 
much grieved thereat, having myself, 
long ago, received a hurt on my roots. 
and recalling how much suffering I 
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endured. 
to lay himself down, he caught eagerly 
at the loose drapery of the young 
woman’s dress and spoke hurriedly. 


When they had helped him 


“Dorothy! sweetheart! You must 
leave me now. It maddens me to lie 
here a useless log and see you expose 
yourself to dangers for my sake! See, 
this oak will shelter me until I die ; 
there were no better, sweeter death- 
place, except your dear arms, in the 
world, I think.” 

Then she looked down on him with 
a flush on her sweet face, and a light 
came into her eyes. 

“My dearest,” she said, “ you have 
spoken well; the oak shal/ shelter 
you until you are healed of your 
hurt. “Tis leafy, and has branches 
which will afford you a resting and a 
hiding place. And then,” she con- 
tinued, and the red blood mounted to 
her cheeks, ‘I shall find means for 
you to escape to Holland, and you will 
be happy yet, sweetheart.” 

But he shook his head. 

“ Dorothy, if aught happened to you 
through my fault there is nothing on 
earth below, or in heaven above, that 
would compensate me for it. Think 
of my lying here, maddening with 
the thought that you have been stopped 
on the way. "“I'were better to drag 
myself to Scarborough and let my 
enemies see how a man of honour can 
die! Better than lying here, trembling 
lest my sweetheart meet with disaster 
I should be impotent to avert.” 

But she knelt down beside him. “I 
pray you, Ralph,” she said, “let me 
work my own will. I will take such 
care that none shall track me or even 
watch me, for discovery would mean 
death to you, sweetheart. Let me have 
my wilful way, Ralph.” 

Then there was a silence between 
them, and I waved my branches gently 
in order to show them that I would 
do my best to shield them from the 
enemies they seemed to fear. My 
leaves were so thick that the good 
sunshine could scarce pierce to the 
place where they sat, which, methinks, 
must surely have been an advantage 


to them. "Twas fortunate that they 
sought shelter this bright summer time 
when the leaves sat thick on the 
branches, instead of in the winter 
when they stand bare and shivering, 
the sport of unruly winds. I have 
heard it said that most trees have been 
doomed to suffer in this wise, for the 
fault of the one tree that was too 
tempting to the first man and woman 
who were placed for their trial in a 
garden. How this may be I know 
not, but it has always seemed to me 
a cruel thing that our leaves should 
fall when we are most in need of 
them. 

“| pray you make no coward of me, 
Dorothy,” the man said at last, “ for 
you know whatever you ask me to do 
I must do. I can deny you nothing, 
sweet,” 

Then she, exultant, sprang to her 
feet and paced me round, looking at 
me the while with admiring eyes, 
whereby I was like to be much up- 
lifted, for I felt great pride in my 
comeliness, inasmuch as it was to be 
of use in sheltering this pair of lovers. 
Mistress Dorothy scanned me de- 
liberately, seeking a safe resting-place 
for him she loved, and though some of 
my younger branches stretched out 
their arms to make themselves attrac- 
tive in her eyes, (young branches have 
a wilful way of obtruding themselves, ) 
she would have none of them, but 
chose a thick sturdy limb which was 
bravely covered by short and leafy 
branches, and when, after much de- 
liberation, she had at last come toa 
satisfactory conclusion, she called her 
attendant, and with great care and 
tenderness helped the man to attain 
the selected branch, and then took 
leave of him with much sadness, and 
many warnings that he would not 
attempt the descent too often, as the 
enemy were still scouring the moors. 
All of this he promised, more (I think) 
to comfort and pacify her than from 
any thought of his own safety, for when 
she was about to leave him he begged 
she would not have any more thought 
of him, for that he knew she would 
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never be wife of his. “ Sweetheart,” 
he said at parting, “ bid me good-bye, 
and waste no thought on me. Iam 
not worth one of your tears. In after 
times you will find some happier, you 
could not find a fonder, lover; and 
then you will forget the bitter days 
and this helpless love of mine.” 

The poor lady was as pale as an ash 
tree when she wished her lover adieu 


‘and bade him rest comforted in God’s 


keeping, and then he whispered and 
begged her for something that he 
seemed todesire more than life. "Iwas, 
I believe, a kiss that he sought, 
though why men make so much ado 
about so slight a thing has always 
been a marvel tome. However, she 
yielded, and truly it seemed as if the 
kiss possessed healing properties, he 
seemed so content ; perchance that is 
the reason it is held in such high 
esteem. 

‘Twas long before the mistress and 
maid were outside my earshot. I 
could hear the converse betwixt the 
two as they walked along, and I 
gathered that the stricken man was 
one Sir Ralph Andover, most zealous 
in the cause of our king; that he had 
heen sorely wounded in a battle, 
which had taken place at no great 
distance from me, on a moor named 
Marston ; that his mistress had found 
him in an old barn near the field of 
battle (whither his servant had carried 
him) and had borne him, - sorely 
wounded as he was, to the shelter of 
this wood. By some fatality, it 
seemed that the father and brother of 
the young lady were upholding the 
opposite cause, whereat I marvelled 
zreatly, seeing that she appeared of 
gentle nurture, and I knew that none 
but the unworthy could wage war 
against the king of therealm. _ I felt 
this keenly, insomuch as 1 and my 
family had from time beyond count 
been surnamed Monarchs of the forest ; 
therefore it seemed to me that this 
poor warred-against king must be a 
human kinsman of mine. 

The forsaken man sighed oft and 
piteously as he watched his heart’s 


beloved disappear, and a great despair 
seemed to fall on him. Before her 
departure Mistress Dorothy had 
bandaged his wounds ; perchance he 
sighed from pain of them, though to 
me it seemed as if ’twere from some 
deeper grief. I had hoped that the 
kind rain would have fallen, having 
a grateful remembrance of how it had 
comforted and healed me when 1 was 
sick of my broken limb ; but twas not 
to be ; and when the dusky night crept 
over the forest and the stars came out, 
he grew garrulous, speaking aloud as 
if he could no longer restrain himself. 
He called on ‘ Dorothy ! Dorothy !” 
as if seeking to comfort himself by the 
sound of her name, and sang her 
praises in measures whose endings had 
one and the same sweet sound that I 
thought comparable only to the me- 
lodious tinkling of the brook which 
the wind sometimes wafts to me. I 
believe, though I know not whether it 
be really so, that men call this sweet, 
running, rippling sound, * poetry.” 

I bent my head with its crest of 
leaves—my crown ‘tis called by the 
other trees—over this poor forsaken 
lover, and the breezes sang him a 
lullaby ; and when the night grew 
darkest the firefly brought me word 
that he slept. 

That night there fell a prodigious 
silence over the forest, nor had I ever 
known it to lie so hushed. "T'was as 
if some subtle sympathy with the pain 
and despair of the poor human soul 
had awed my kinsmen. I would fain 
have thanked them. ’Tis strange how 
trust begets love. I now felt a great 
and protecting interest in these two 
peor souls though they were so lately 
unknown to me. They have long left 
this beautiful earth, yet there still re- 
mains to mea remembrance of love and 
passion beyond the understanding of my 
kin. For we do not comprehend love, as 
men love, though the sun makes it so 
hotly to us every summertide. To be 
sure he leaves us to be chilled by 
winter's frosts; and therein it would 
seem that human love differs from ours, 

-but there, | know so little of it ! 
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*Twas not until two days had gone 
that the lady came again. Her lover 
had crawled down from his hiding- 
place, and with ears open to every 
sound was anxiously listening for her 
footstep. I had so identified myself 
with the two that I too felt as if my 
mistress were coming ; and when time 
passed and she came not, I understood 
the pallor of his cheek, and almost 
muttered with him, “ Some mischance 
has befallen, her or else she would be 
here.” I grew dismayed whenever I 
thought of the long journey that she, 
«a Weak woman, must needs make be- 
fore she could reach her lover, for the 
notion of moving frightens us trees. 
But at last I saw him flush with a flush 
that meant joy, and saw him start and 
try to drag himself forward ; and then 
*twas no surprise to hear the rustle of 
« woman’s gown and a glad ery of 
* Dorothy !” 

But she hushed him in great alarm. 
“[ pray you whisper, sweetheart,” 
she said in a low voice; “I fear my 
coming hither has been noticed. My 
father and brother talk much of you 
at home ; they have never forgotten 
the former days. My brother swears 
that you shall die, but I have sworn 
you shall live, and we will see who 
will prevail.” 

All the while she spoke he held her 
hands prisoned in his; they were so 
like small white doves, pretty flutter- 
ing things, half trying to free them- 
selves, half clinging to his fingers. 
Methinks he was too spent with weary 
watching to speak much, and too happy 
at sight of his beloved to greatly feel 
the need of speech, noticing which she 
grew gradually silent and soon ceased 
her pretty babble. 

At last he spoke. ‘“ Sweetheart, I 
thought you were never coming to me 
again. You cannot tell what I suffer 
at the thought of aught befalling you. 
I can think of nothing but you. 
Sweet, I long to let my thoughts dwell 
on my cause and my country, but to 
no avail,—you drive out all other 
thoughts.” 

It seemed that this confession did 
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not anger her. If it did she concealed 
her wrath, for she answered gently, 
“And my thoughts are always with 
you, Ralph. I have turned schemer 
in your behalf. I endure my cousin’s 
love-making, nay, sometimes encourage 
it, so it may blind him. I have been 
burning with impatience to come to 
you, and yet have been obliged to con- 
ceal it. ‘To-day I have been obliged to 
feign sickness, and my maid is 
stationed at my door giving news of 
me this moment,—and I am so well, 
seeing that I am with my love!” 

She was so tender and so sweet that 
I did not marvel at Sir Ralph’s ex- 
ceeding love. He feasted his eyes on 
her, and his glance betrayed that he 
thought her very fair. Meanwhile 
she busied herself preparing a new 
bandage wherewith to bind his maimed 
foot ; and whilst she busied herself 
about it she babbled on, telling kim 
many things that had come to pass 
these last two days. At news of the 
poor king who was struggling against 
the people he loved, Sir Ralph looked 
grave indeed. It seemed that there 
was nothing to do but to ship to Hol- 
land whither many a brave and loyal 
heart had carried its broken fortunes. 
“ But I cannot leave you, sweetheart,” 
said Sir Ralph, “Tl die here, gladly 
too, better than live without you.” 

Then she besought him to speak 
more prudently, and reminded him of 
his youth, of the beauty of the world, 
the flowers that bloomed and the sun 
that shone, of the winds that might 
yet blow the breath of liberty over 
the glad land; she spoke to him of 
all this, but he only shook his head ; 
“T'll die here,” was all he said. She 
left him with reluctance, and that 
evening he spent talking aloud as was 
his wont ; speaking so much of his mis- 
tress that had she not been so fair we 
might have taken umbrage at his so 
doing ; but we could not blame him, 
and lover’s talk is pleasant to a forest 
at night time when all is attuned in 
harmony to it. 

So day succeeded day until nearly a 
month had passed, and I grew accus- 

ce 
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tomed to playing the part of host. 
Sometimes the lady came, and then it 
seemed as if the sun were shining more 
merrily, the birds singing more lustily, 
and the very herbage seemed to give 
out stronger scent wherewith to greet 
her. But when she deemed her com- 
ing might lead to discovery and stayed 
away, all around grew dark and dreary; 
the rain-clouds trooped like crows, and 
there was no sound save the plash of 
rain drops on the leaves and the piaint- 
ive cry of the wood-pigeon. Sir Ralph 
was very patient those days, very 
patient, yet methinks most unhappy. 
Twas as if his idleness were painful to 
him, and also that he disliked being 
served by a woman, though such ser- 
vice pleased her in the extreme. 

This had lasted a long while until 
one day, when after a long interval of 
waiting she came to him again. She 
smiled a little when she first greeted 
him, but seemed of so frail an appear- 
ance that he grew alarmed. “ Sweet- 
heart, what ails you?”’ he asked ; and 
she made answer: “There is danger 
abroad, troops are scouring the country 
eager to find you. I fear that it is I 
who by my coming hither have put these 
bloodhounds on your track. Yet what 
would you have me do! I was forced 
to come and see with mine own eyes 
that my dearest was unhurt: I could 
not stay at home ; and you must for- 
give my womanly tremors if aught evil 
befall you through me.” 

Then he comforted her, and bade 
her be of good cheer, saying that her 
loving care of him must bring nought 
but good to him. But in the midst of 
this sweet talk there suddenly was 
heard a sound as of the distant tramp 
of horses. Sir Ralph listened a mo- 
ment, and then spoke on of idle things ; 
but there was little need for him to 
feign toher, for her quick ear had caught 
the sound even before it had reached 
him. The two pale faces betrayed the 
fear that each was suffering for the 
other ; the two pairs of eyes looked 
love at each other ; and the two poor 
beating, throbbing hearts leapt and 
quivered with one anxious dread. 
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“We must conceal ourselves,’ 
whispered Dorothy. “ For the love of 
heaven no word, Ralph.” 

“Sweetheart,” he answered, “there 
is yet time. Leave me; you can reach 
the farmhouse where your horse waits 
before my pursuers gain the forest. 
There may be danger for you if you 
remain.” 

Then a wan smile crossed her face, 
and she shook her pretty head, the which 
caused the merry curls to dance and jig 
around her brows, a frolic much at 
variance with the sadness that lay on 
them. “I shall remain with you,” she 
said resolutely ; and he was fain to let 
her bide. 

Therefore they sought my shelter, 
and concealed themselves as best they 
could amongst my boughs. They sat 
close, supported by a strong branch, 
his arms around her, both silent with 
a great fear. And the sound grew 
nearer and nearer until the noise of the 
horses’ hoofs ever approaching seemed 
like blows of a hammer falling on the 
greensward. And I could hear these 
two anxious hearts beating in unison ; 
and I could see their faces, hers drawn 
with anguish and fear for the safety of 
the man she loved, and his full of 
passionate, self-forgetting devotion. 
She bent forward straining her eyes, he 
held her hand, and neither uttered a 
syllable. 

And now the sounds grew more dis- 
tinct as did these poor lovers’ heart- 
beats. Then there came borne upon 
the wings of the wind (methinks my 
faithful friend strove by such means 
to warn us of our impending peril), 
stray sentences and cruel laughter. 
Once the deep baying of a hound caused 
the girl to shiver with such dread that 
Ralph Andover was fain to whisper 
(though such whisper might have cost 
him his life), “ "Tis no bloodhound, my 
sweet,” and her white lips strove to 
smile an answer. Nearer and nearer 
came the sounds, and the outlines of 
human forms grew clear. Would they 
stop! See, the foremost men had 
already passed, and my lady had al- 
ready sighed a great sigh of relief, 
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when one of them stepped out of the 
ranks and presently dismounted. At 
sight of him Mistress Dorothy’s heart 
gave a great bound which set my 
leaves quivering. She forced her 
slender fingers into my boughs and 
pressed her lips close so that she might 
not cry out ; the sweet blood forsook 
her cheeks, and her eyes that could look 
so tender grew fierce with hate and 
dilated from fear. 

He who approached alone seemed a 
person of distinction ; there was that 
within him that spoke of the practised 
warrior and the habit of command. 
Methought he could not fail to notice 
the upturned moss, and the signs of 
disturbance everywhere. Yet was his 
face inscrutable as he looked up and 
seemed but to mark the blueness of 
the sky visible betwixt my branches. 
He gazed earnestly at me, and to my 
great dismay a bird, which had become 
familiarised with the lovers’ presence,set 
up a loud and cheerful carolling, pour- 
ing out its delight in clear thrilling 
song at which the lady was like to faint. 

Then the stranger looked up and 
said betwixt his teeth, ‘The pretty 
traitor, innocent babbler !”’ and a smile 
curled his lips and gave a sinister 
expression to his face. Then he tore 
down some tender saplings, and cut 
some initials on the moss, thereby (it 
seemed to me) to make the place re- 
cognisable to himself ; and presently 
he mounted his horse and rode away, 
singing some merry song with a mock- 
ing refrainas he went. So great was 
his haste that a terrible fear that he 
was about to acquaint his companions 
with the discovery he had made came 
upon me. By reason of my superior 
height I could scan the country round, 
but I could not see that the horseman 
who had just left did aught else but 
rejoin the troop. 

Meanwhile the poor pale lady, now 
that the danger was past, broke out 
into piteous weeping, though she was 
careful to check her sobs. Ralph 
Andover was obliged to stand by and 
see his mistress weep, though at sight 
of her tears his own began to fall. I 
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could not but note the difference be- 
twixt these tears, for whilst hers were 
like a passing summer shower, balmy 
and refreshing, his were like the drops 
of a thundercloud, heavy with sense 
of greater evil to come. 

Sir Ralph had so far recovered from 
his hurt that he could move about 
more easily ; the lady had cast herself 
on the ground, and laying her soft 
cheek on my rugged trunk, was weep- 
ing bitterly. Though so old and 
rugged, her tears penetrated to my 
very heart, and I would cheerfully 
have sacrificed a limb to have been 
able to give these poor lovers some 
solace. He knelt down beside her 
and strove, not quite vainly, to com- 
fort her ; but when he spoke his voice 
was stern. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “this must 
now end. I will no longer be hounded 
and hunted like a malefactor, thereby 
exposing you to perils innumerable. I 
will no longer subject you to the risk 
of being discovered, perhaps reviled by 
ill-mannered fellows. I am almost 
cured of my wound, and shall soon be 
able to use my foot until I can 
honourably meet my enemies. I will 
hide no more! One parting kiss, 
sweetheart, and the cruellest of our 
suffering is overpast !”’ 

Then she rose and looked at him. 
“IT swear to you,” she cried passion- 
ately, “that this shall cease. One 
day’s more concealment is all I ask of 
you. I have spoken to one I can 
trust, a captain of a merchant vessel, 
and he has promised to convey you to 
Holland. ‘Therefore for my sake, 
sweetheart, bear this ignominy but 
one day longer.” And then a great 
rosy flush crept over her cheeks and 
brows. “ For their taunts or revilings 
I care not one jot!” she cried, “The 
curs who come spying and _ jesting 
while your life is at stake!” 

Whereat Ralph for answer took his 
mistress in his arms and kissed her 
reverently, at which I was not much 
amazed, seeing that every man’s heart 
must have been touched by her tender- 
ness and love. 
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“ Sweet,” he said gently, yet a little 
huskily, ‘‘I will remain a day longer 
since you so much desire it. Yet to 
what end? I[ do not greatiy covet 
life. All beauty will have died out of 
it, Dorothy, love,” he added with a 
short, sharp sob like a stab. “My 
sweetheart! do not ask me to live 
without you.” 

Then there fell a great silence, and 
methought I perceived a struggle in 
Dorothy’s face, for by turns she grew 
rosy red, and then ashen pale, and it 
seemed as if she would fain speak, 
yet could no words force themselves 
through the slender column of her 
throat ; it seemed as if they all lay 
prisoned there, until there arose a 
sound like the gurgling of brooks that 
have been ice-bound, and,—* Heart's 
dearest, L am coming with you,” she 
said. 

Then he fell on his knees and kissed 
the hem of her dress, and thanked 
her and blessed her, and wept, and for 
very love of her could say nothing 
that was distinct to her or to me; yet 
methinks we both understood. So 
happy were they in this new recogni- 
sance of their mutual love that they 
almost forgot their fear of discovery, 
until Dorothy’s eye fell on the initials 
newly cut in the moss. 

* My cousin need not have feared,” 
she said with exceeding bitterness, 
“that I should have forgotten his 
visit. Sweetheart, you would never 
leave me in the hands of 
man !” 

“ Nay,” he answered tenderly, “ I 
would leave you in no man’s hands. 

Sut has not this plan of yours danger 
for you? There must be no danger 
for you, sweetheart.” 

“T have set my woman’s wit to 
work,” answered Dorothy, “ and have 
contrived a plan whereby to assure 
your safety and our happiness,—only 
you must let me work my will.” 

There was silence again between 
the two, a silence prodigiously more 
expressive than words, such silence as 
falls between the soft gusts of wind 
when it comes fondling and caressing 


such a 
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my young branches. I knew its mean- 
ing well, not having lived four hun- 
dred years and observed nature all the 
while in vain; nor was I surprised to 
find the faces of the twain pale, with 
the lovelight shining in their eyes. 

’*Twas long before Mistress Dorothy 
could bring herself to leave her lover, 
and when she went all brightness 
seemed to have gone with her for Sir 
Ralph Andover. “It cannot be,” he 
muttered ; “the gods were never on 
my side ;”’ and then he fell to talking 
tome. “ My last night with you, old 
oak!” he said. “Ah, good tree! if 
you could but talk, what a tale you 
would tell of a sweet brave woman’s 
devotion. I would I felt more light- 
hearted, for my soul is overburdened 
with vague fears. It seems as if this 
were to be my last night on earth ; 
nor do I greatly grieve at that, for 
life with Dorothy would mean too 
much happiness, and joy and I have 
always been strangers.” 

Tis certain that I must have been 
made of poor stuff, for I felt so much 
anxiety on behalf of these two who 
trusted me that I could get no sleep. 
"Twas a sultry night, not a breath 
stirring, no moon, and the stars were 
shining sullenly as if vexed to be 
obliged to light the whole heavens. 
I felt much as I do before the advent 
of the great disturbance men call a 
thunderstorm ; my sap coursed lan- 
guidly through my limbs, my leaves 
felt withering. I feared for myself, 
for ‘tis always the highest that falls, 
and the forked lightning seeks his 
prey relentlessly. But through the 
long night no thunder came, nought 
to break its terrible monotony, and 
when the first streak of dawn lit the 
heavens I was glad indeed. There 
was ill-luck in the air; I felt it. A 
chattering magpie, with its home per- 
chance in the very castle that shel- 
tered Dorothy, brought me disturbing 
tidings. ‘They are out and about,” 
he said, “all out and about, the armed 
men. Let your guest be careful. If 
he would but stay quiet where he is, 
all might be well; but she will be 
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here soon, and he will go straight to 
his death, poor soul !” 

*Twas vain that I called the magpie 
a foolish chatterer. I could not feel 
hopeful for the success of this day’s 
adventure, and despair came over me 
when I thought that aught but success 
must mean death to either or both of 
them. But I could not give Sir Ralph 
even the smallest warning. Even he, 
who was patience itself, grew impa- 
tient this morning, for the slow hours 
seemed to take a malign pleasure in 
lingering, so that even I grew wroth 
with the order of Nature which re- 
fuses to bend to the desires of Man. 
The misty night had begotten a misty 
day, and its gloom seemed but a reflex 
of my foreboding fears. Sir Ralph's 
spirits were the like oppressed, for he 
sighed grievously and often looked at 
the heavens to see why they frowned 
so steadily at him. Alas, there were 
no pleasant spots of blne to make a 
bright patchwork with the green of 
my leaves, no golden sunlight to touch 
my crest with glory and crown me 
king. “Twas as if some dire calamity 
must needs befall, the forest looked so 
drear and colourless. 

Sir Ralph waited almost all the day, 
holding himself in readiness. “T'was 
pitiful to see so much hope and fear 
alternating on a human face. At last 
there appeared in the distance two 
figures which I discovered to be the 
lady and her maid ; they were carrying 
the apparel in which it was necessary 
Sir Ralph should disguise himself. At 
sight of his dear mistress he threw off 
all restraint, and flinging himself on 
the greensward at her feet, besought 
her passionately not to expose her dear 
person to such danger. 

“You have done so much for me 
already,” he said. ‘Sweetheart, let 
me accomplish my escape alone.” 

* And would you leave me?!” she 
asked quite calmly. 

“T would rather leave you than do 
youhurt,” he said gravely with pale lips. 

“ Nay,” she cried passionately, “ you 
do me but this wrong, that you cause 
me continually to play the man’s part. 
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That is the only hwt that will come 
to me through you.” 

Then the tears sprang into Sir 
Ralph’s eyes and he whispered humbly, 
“ Sweetheart, indeed I am not worthy 
of your love.” 

The manner of men and women has 
always been a marvel to me. That 
they should love one another I can 
understand ; but what need to deem 
themselves unworthy of each other ? 
Withal why should so small a matter 
as a kiss be so potent a reply ¢ Dorothy 
for answer laid her lips upon her lover’s 
as if by that means she were rendering 
him more worthy ; it seemed to mea 
new way of bestowing knighthood, 

And after this episode the lady 
beckoned her maid and brought Sir 
Ralph some apparel wherewith to dis- 
guise himself, whereat he pulled a wry 
face. ‘A woman's clothing, my 
Dorothy!” he said. Then she told 
him of her plot, which necessitated his 
assuming her maid’s disguise, and 
entreated him to do for her sake what 
he would not do for his own. And all 
the time that she was begging of him 
to do her will, I was disturbed by 
sounds of distant horses and of men’s 
voices coming nearer; and from my 
high eminence I saw bands of men 
stationed atintervals soas to surround 
the forest. Had the lovers not been 
so engrossed with each other they must 
have heard the warning sounds. A 
jangle of spurs louder than any gone 
before, roused her at last. She sprang 
to her feet, and cried in a voice of 
despair so great it must have thrilled 
the hardest of hearts,—‘ Dear Lord! 
what noise was that?” 

Sir Ralph hastened to her side to 
reassure her, but even while the words 
of comfort were yet lingering on his 
lips, the trampling of horses’ feet grew 
more distinct, and men’s forms began 
to he dimly visible through the trees. 

Then did the poor lady fall into a fit 
of the most piteous weeping ; so greatly 
was I touched thereat that I trembled 
in all my branches, and my very leaves 
fell from sympathy. But Sir Ralph 
only drew his dear mistress close to 
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his heart, bidding her waste no tears 
on him; he exhorted her to courage, 
but as every fresh sound smote her ear 
she shivered and seemed to grow more 
white and wan. At last a shout from 
the soldiers apprised them that their 
hiding-place had been discovered. Soon 
they were surrounded by a troop of 
horsemen, conspicuous amongst whom 
was the man who had made such careful 
inspection of the spot before. 

None durst touch Sir Ralph as he 
stood calm and composed, his detiant 
eyes resting on him who appeared to 
be leader. No violence seemed likely 
to be offered him, seeing that he made 
no efforts to defend himself ; indeed it 
seemed to me as if there was pity in 
the eyes of the man at sight of poor, 
despairing Dorothy, who leant, half 
swooning, against her lover. “* You are 
my prisoner,” at last said he whom we 
had seen before ; and then dismount- 
ing, with a courteous air he asked him 
to give up his sword. Then Sir Ralph 
laughed, and said quietly, “That will 
I never do,” whereat the other seemed 
undecided; seeing which Dorothy 
made a motion to throw herself upon 
her knees, but her lover restrained her. 
“Sweetheart,” he whispered, “ you 
shall not abase yourself for me,” and 
was silent. Methought he gained in 
size and dignity as he looked around 
upon the number who had come to 


take him prisoner,—one man against so 


many. Even they, vile rebels as they 
were, seemed awed by his majestic 
presence and dignity of demeanour. 
** By your favour,” he said courteously, 
* 7 will explain my presence here and 
that of this, my most honoured mis- 
tress ;” and he stretched out his hand 
which she took and held in hers, so that 
together they faced their enemies, 
chiefest of which were (as I afterwards 
learnt) her brother, and her cousin who 
would also be her lover. 

This cousin of hers must have been 
touched with some slight compassion, 
for he answered, “Speak, Sir Ralph ; 
but before you say aught that could 
harm either yourself or the lady we all 
love, listen to my conditions.” ~ 
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* Nay,” cried Sir Ralph, “T’ll have 
none of them! This lady whom you all 
love is my heart’s dearest, and the most 
devoted sweetheart a man ever had,— 
but now all that is over. Dorothy, 
sweetest, it must be good-bye to you 
and life! Be brave, and leave me in 
the hands of these—gentlemen. I am 
ready to do their bidding.” 

Then Andrew Elton answered: 
“Since you are so tenacious of death 
you shall find it, but listen first. For 
the love of this fair lady, who holds 
you, I believe, in some slight favour, 
and who now, with her father’s con- 
sent, stands pledged my wife, I am 
willing to give you your life ; you shall 
take ship to Holland and finish your 
days there in peace and security.” 

Then Sir Ralph laughed out loud, so 
that my very leaves laughed too, and 
a fierce light burned in his eyes, and 
he courteously yet mockingly saluted 
him who had spoken. “I thank you 
for your mercy,” he cried ; and then 
he grew angry and spoke sternly. 
* What do you take me for, you rogues 
and rebels? Shall I accept my life at 
your hands and give up my dearest 
mistress? I would rather die ten 
thousand deaths than accept one boon 
from you! Hear me once for all, you 
murderous enemies to your land! I 
would not that you even thought to 
do me some slight favour. I will 
accept of none! Had it not been for 
her I love, I should not now be bandy- 
ing words with such as you. You 
have no right either to show or to 
withhold favours. I would scorn to 
take quarter of you, I say again; so 
cease your prating and give me but 
one moment to say good-bye to my 
love, to my life.” 

Then he turned towards his sweet- 
heart and looking well into her eyes 
said (so prodigious an affection in his 
voice that [ marvelled that these men 
could refrain from weeping), “ Listen, 
my Dorothy! I love you so entirely 
that I could not live dishonoured in 
your eyes. Sweetheart, if they killed 
me, or exiled me from your dear 
presence, what difference would it be? 
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Dear heart, I know an easier way. 
Kiss me but once before you lift your 
dear eyes from mine, and I'll take 
heaven itself with me in that dear 
kiss.” 

I know not whether she did not 
guess his intent, or whether her senses 
were so dulled by this great and unex- 
pected misery that she could not rea- 
lise his meaning, but she raised her 
sweet mouth to his in so docile and 
heart-broken a manner that I could 
have wept for anguish. He held her 
only a moment and kissed her but 
once ; then she fell prone to the earth 
as he released her from his grasp. 

Andrew Elton sprang forward to 
raise her, and as he did so I saw the 
flash of the sword Sir Ralph had 
scorned to yield. But for one instant 
the bright steel cleft the air ; then,— 
there seemed nought but a confused 
mass,—and Sir Ralph lay on the green 
moss, his beautiful bright blood stain- 
ing it as it oozed from his gashed side. 
So great a fear oppressed the others 
that they never moved, till one, bolder 
than the rest, stepped forward and, 
seeing that the knight still breathed, 
thrust his sword into him unto the 
hilt, then drawing out the stained 
blade called out with loud and bluster- 
ing voice, “So perish all the enemies 
of our land!” yet there was found no 
voice to say, ** Amen !” 


Right reverently did they lift the 
lady from the ground, and reverently 
did they raise the dead man upon a 
horse and set him fast thereto. Then 
they wended their way slowly from 
the forest; slowly, I say, but when 
they had gone and night had come, I 
marvelled that so great a tragedy 
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should have been enacted in so short 
atime. Surely there was no sadder 
tree in the forest than I, for those 
two had become part of my life. I 
loved them, and ’twas so difficult to 
realise that now all was over, that 
those two tender hearts would never 
more know the same hopes, the same 
fears, that these two lovers were di- 
vided for ever ! 

"Twas the wind that brought me 
the last news of her. One day it 
crept wailing over the moorland, and I 
shivered from fear of the evil he might 
have to tell me, and then I gathered 
heart of grace and asked, “ What ails 
thee, old friend?” He made answer 
saying, “‘’T'was yesterday she died,” 
and then sped on blustering as if to 
hide his grief. 

But I rejoiced greatly, seeing that 
I knew how perfect was her love, and 
how empty of all good her life must 
prove without him. Therefore was I 
not disconsolate, but praised her Lord 
that man’s life endureth but so short 
a time here below while his after-life 
lasts for ever. For in truth, man is 
not like a tree which is felled and dies ; 
yet was | oftentimes sad for the fate 
of these two, who had trusted me so 
greatly and whose ending was so sad. 

And this is the tale that I narrate 
to my young branches, when they 
grow clamorous and bid me tell them 
stories of humankind. And if aught 
displeases you in it, 1 pray you pardon 
me, seeing that 1 am not as other 
story-tellers, and have but tried to 
while away an hour. ‘Therefore for 
my many faults I crave your most 
gentle indulgence. 

ALAN ADAIR. 








A writer in the Daily News, for 
reasons of his own, entered a protest 
the other day against what he called 
the Magnum Opus theory. A man’s 
friends and acquaintance, he com- 
plained, were continually urging him 
to write a Great Work. It was in 
vain that the victim protested that he 
did not want to write a Great Work ; 
or that he had written a Great Work 
which nobody ever heard of ; or that 
he could not live (in this mortal state) 
by a Great Work, and must produce 
things which would yield him his daily 
bread. He might have added that if 
he did write one, the very last to read 
it would be these same monitors. 

That a man’s female relations should 
hug the delusion that he was born for 
some high emprise and should persist 
in exhortation is, no doubt, in the order 
of nature. But less prejudiced ad- 
visers should know better. Certainly 
censors, whose admonitions get uttered 
in print, should know better. Believe 
me, the man who has a Great Work in 
him does not, save in very exceptional 
cases, require to have the sides of his 
intent pricked hy the casual friend or 
the indolent irresponsible reviewer. 
Once in a way, a George Eliot may 
wait for the encouragement of a 
George Henry Lewes to turn from a 
Westminster Review to an Adam 
Bede sut in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred it is true that, admonition 
or no admonition, a man does exactly 
what he has it in him to do. 
is not a Balzac, it is in vain that you 
will urge him to write a Comédie 
Humaine. If on the other hand he 
has a Comédie IIumaine in him, he 
will go on writing rubbish for ten 
years, in the teeth of parental re- 
monstrance and publie neglect, sus- 
tained by inward consciousness of 
power in the sure and certain hope 


If a man 
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THE GREAT WORK. 


that some day he will produce the 
Great Work and be famous. 

From gentlemen with a bent for 
admonition, it must be said parenthe- 
tically, there is absolutely no way of 
escape. Delight your generation with 
occasional verse or graceful essays full 
of scholarship and urbane wit, and 
you are sternly bidden, or perhaps 
urged by way of flattering expostu- 
lation, to leave such trifling and do 
something worthy of your abilities. 
Essay an epic and you are recommended 
to content yourself with shorter flights. 
The three-volume novelist is reminded 
that bigness is not greatness. Masters 
of the short story are exhorted to do 
something more “important.” One 
man pleads modestly, that to earn his 
living he must defer to the popular 
taste. and it is hinted that he is 
selling his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Another in the proud con- 
sciousness of genius scorns to prosti- 
tute his Muse, and he is soundly rated 
for not thinking first of his family 
and his social obligations. You lead 
a life of literary leisure like Edward 
Fitzgerald, and you are reproved for 
giving the time to writing letters to 
your friends which ought to have 
been given to writing books for the 
publishers. You throw your soul into 
poetry like Shelley’s or novels like 
George Sand’s, and in the end the 
Olympian critic serenely pronounces 
that nothing but your private letters 
will live. 

But about this Magnum Opus. 
There have been men no doubt, men 
of genius, who have said to themselves 
deliberately, “Go to, I will write a 
Great Work.” For example, there 
was Gibbon. | Everybody remembers 


the passage where Gibbon tells how 
the idea of his History occurred to him. 
“It was at Rome, on the 15th of 
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October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars were singing vespers 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea 
of writing the decline and fall of the 
city first started to my mind.” And 
everybody knows to what good purpose 
he devoted himself to carrying out the 
conception into superb accomplishment. 
But for our present purpose, the 
interesting thing about Gibbon’s case 
is, that he had made up his extremely 
well-regulated mind to write a great 
work of some sort, long before he had 
a glimmering of what the great work 
was to be. Then with equal deliber- 
ation he set about choosing a subject. 
Already in 1761, then at the age of 
twenty-five, he had passed in review a 
number of subjects for a large histori- 
cal composition, and had at length 
selected the expedition of Charles VIII. 
of France into Italy. After this he 
snecessively chose and rejected the 
Crusade of Richard Coeur de Lion, the 
Barons’ Wars against John and Henry 
II1., the history of Edward the Black 
Prince, the lives and comparisons of 
Henry V. and the Emperor Titus, 
the life of Sir Philip Sidney, and the 
lite of the Marquis of Montrose. At 
length he seemed to have fixed on Sir 
Walter Raleigh for his hero; he was 
attracted by his eventful story varied 
by the characters of the soldier and 
the sailor, the courtier and the _his- 
torian. Romantic subjects all of 
them, and so far not a hint of predi- 
lection for the period and subject 
which were to make him immortal. 
The next choice was equally wide of 
his final mark, the history namely of 
the Liberty of the Swiss, of that inde- 
pendence which a brave people rescued 
from the House of Austria, defended 
against a Dauphin of France, and 
finally sealed. From such a theme, 
so full of public spirit, of military 
glory, of examples of virtue, of lessons 
of government, the dullest stranger 
would catch fire; what might not 
himself hope, whose talents, whatsoever 
they might be, would be inflamed with 
the zeal of patriotism. For Switzer- 
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land was Gibbon’s fatherland by 
adoption ; it was the true a/ma mater 
to one who found the breasts of 
Oxford dry ; and finally it was the 
country of Mile. Curchod, the heroine 
and victim of the famous love-story in 
one sentence of the iconoclastic histo- 
rian, “ who sighed as a lover and obeyed 
as a son.” This subject was rejected 
because the sources were inaccessible, 
fast locked in the obscurity of an old 
barbarous German dialect, which he 
was ignorant of and not disposed to 
grapple with. By way of contrast he 
had in his mind’s eye a history of the 
Republic of Florence under the House 


of the Medici ;—singular men and 
singular events, the Medicis four 


times expelled and as often recalled, 
and the Genius of Freedom reluctantly 
yielding to the army of Charles V. ; 
the character and fate of Savonarola, 
and the revival of arts and letters in 
Italy. At this point in his search for 
subjects came his foreign tour and the 
sojourn in Rome, during which, as we 
have seen, his true subject was re- 
vealed to him in a flash. 

I have dwelt on Gibbon’s case, partly 
to show the kind of mind which may 
dream of great works without imputa- 
tion of fatuity ; partly to show my own 
candour. Because it undoubtedly is a 
genuine case to support the theory of 
the Magnum Opus. Here was a youth 
with no notion what the work was to 
be, but possessed witha fixed idea that 
it was to be a Great Work. And the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
is a great work ; of that there can be 
no possible shadow of doubt. 

Then again there is Bacon. There 
is a tradition that at sixteen, or there- 
abouts, young Francis Bacon had 
already determined to revolutionise 
the whole frame of human thought. 
That is no uncommon determination 
to come to at the age of sixteen. 
What is less common is that at sixty 
people should be able to persuade 
even themselves that they have done 
it. Least common of all is it for 


them to be able to persuade anybody 
Whether the story of 


else of that. 
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Bacon be trueor apocryphal, at any rate 
at the age of thirty-one, which is not 
old as we count oldness now, he wrote 
to his uncle, Lord Burleigh, calmly in- 
forming him that he had taken all 
knowledge to be his province. How 
Lord Burleigh must have nodded! 
Yet in due course there did veritably 
come the /nstauratio Magna, the great- 
est birth of time! 

Or to come to our own less spacious 
age, consider the magnificence of fixed 
resolve with which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer announced already in a pro- 
spectus of 1860 the whole mighty 
scheme of his System of Philosophy. 
It was to be gradually unfolded in five 
great treatises, each with its contents 
already mapped out under multitudin- 
ous headings and sub-headings. And, 
in pity, think of the unhasting, un- 
resting persistency with which he has 
kept pegging away at that ichtheosau- 
ric programme ever since! One of the 
very reasons he gave for printing that 
prospectus was, that the outline of the 
scheme should remain, in ease he 
should not live to complete the system. 
There you have the true spirit of the 
devotee of the Magnum Opus. 

One need be very sure of one’s self, 
and sure of a steady independent in- 
come to boot, even with genius, to de- 
liberately embark on a Great Work. 
Gibbon was singularly sure of himself 
and enjoyed a monetary competency. 
Bacon was equally sure of himself, and 
got money independently of his philo- 
sophy in one way or the other, especi- 
ally, it has been said, the other. The 
worst of it is that a man may be as 
sure of himself as Gibbon or Bacon, 
and after all produce instead of a 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
or a Vovum Organum, an abortive key 
to All Mythologies or a monumental 
History of Europe to prove that Provi- 
dence is on the side of the Tories. 
Providence, whether or not it is al- 
ways on the side of the big battalions, 
is by no means always on the side of 
the big books. It isa solemn thing to 
sacrifice one’s life, the only life of the 
sort one has, in manufacturing a book 
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like Alison’s History of Europe only 
to fill with its voluminous respect- 
ability an undisturbed shelf in every 
second-hand bookshop in the kingdom. 
Really, upon a rational calculation of 
the chances, it seems wiser for a young 
man just to rejoice in his youth, than 
to use it up in preparing or projecting 
a monumental History or a system of 
Synthetic Philosophy or a key to all 
the Mythologies, for all which things 
too, remember, God will bring him to 
judgment. 

Well, perhaps, if we are to have 
world-histories and philosophic sys- 
tems, the risk must be faced. It may 
be as in love so in literature. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 


It is in truth a gallant sight to see 
Professor Freeman at his age, and 
alas! with enfeebled health, attacking 
on so lordly a scale so superb a sub- 
ject as the History of Sicily. It was, 
it seems, his first historical love ; the 
Rosaline to the Juliet he wedded first 
after all, that finely-developed Juliet, 
The Norman Conquest. More than 
once he has dwelt lovingly on the 
supreme interest and importance 
throughout history (Professor Freeman 
will not let us talk of ancient and 
modern history) of this mid-Mediter- 
ranean island, this old battlefield of 
decisive race-struggles. And now that 
Juliet is on the shelf, he turns once 
more to woo Rosaline. The first two 
volumes issued by the Clarendon Press 
bring that history, I understand, only 
to the eve of the struggle in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Let the clever young 
man who dashes off his essay or his 
epigram between tea and dinner, pause 
to consider what Professor Freeman 
has still before him, and take off his 
hat to this dauntless spirit. Nay, let 
him take off his hat, not to the veteran 
leader only, but,—for research is a 
thing needful—to the rank and file, 
whether they are marching to the glory 
of Gibbon or the grave of Alison. The 
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body of the most muddleheaded may 
fill a trench over which some day an 
historian of genius may pass to vic- 
tory. 

And yet, and yet, the irresponsible 
young manis sometimes tempted tohint 
that to-day it is not so much the 
magnum as the maximum opus that our 
industrious workers seem bent upon 
producing. Macaulay’s historical es- 
says, some learned men say, are wo- 
fully imaceurate. So conscious was 
Macaulay himself of the imperfection 
of his essays that he pleaded that his 
hand had been forced by unauthorised 
American publication or he would 
never have republished them. Yet 
these essays are at least as full of life 
as ever, while many an_ historical 
Magnum Opus is stone-dead. One 
ventures to hope and believe that when 
the novelty of laying open valuable 
historical sources has passed, when the 
mass of new material has been not 
only displayed but digested, the his- 
torian without sacrifice of science will 
once more have some conscience for 
form. Great histories, great beyond 
all cavilling, have been written which 
can be comfortably packed into a 
Tauchnitz pocket-volume or two. 

In philosophy again, the largest of 
the Platonic Dialogues is not much 
longer than a shilling story-book ; and 
Descartes’s Discourse can be read al- 
most at a sitting. And if Aristotle 
and Hegel bulk large, it should be 
borne in mind that most of the vol- 
umes are made up of lectures, which in 
these days might be published journal- 
istically, so to say, in Mind, only in 
those days they had not a Mind of that 
kind, 

In his heart, let him confess it, the 
literary critic feels dislike and dis- 
trust of bulk and big pretensions. He 
feels as Heine did when he was attempt- 
ing to explain to Frenchmen what the 
German philosophers were really driv- 
ing at. 


Distinguished German philosophers [he 
wrote], who may accidentally cast a glance 
over these pages will superciliously shrug 
the meagreness and 


their shoulders at 
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incompleteness of all which I here offer. 
sut they will be kind enough to bear in 
mind that the little which I say is ex- 
pressed clearly and intelligibly, whereas 
their own works, although very profound, 
—unfathomably profound—very deep,— 
stupendously deep—are in the same degree 
unintelligible. Of what benefit to the 
people is the grain locked away in great 
vranaries, to which they have no key? 
The masses are famishing for knowledge, 
and will thank me for the portion of intel- 
lectual bread, small though it be, which I 
honestly share with them... I am not 
one of the seven hundred wise men of 
Germany. I stand with the great masses 
at the portals of their wisdom. And if a 
truth slips through, and if this truth falls 
in my way, then I write it with pretty 
letters on paper, and give it to the com- 
positor, who sets it in leaden type and 
gives it to the printer ; the printer prints 
it, and then it belongs to the whole 
world. 


Many have felt like Heine who have 
not had his wit to express their feel- 
ings. Even in the case of so English 
a philosopher as Lord Bacon, they re- 
member that James I. who, if a fool, 
was at least acknowledged to be the 
wisest fool in Christendom, compared 


the Vovum Organum to the peace 
which passeth understanding. Not 


James nor anybody else, wise or 
foolish, ever said anything of that 
kind about the Essays, those wonder- 
ful short Essays. As Bacon said of 
them in his own day, so have they 
been ever since, “of all his other 
works, the most current, for that it 
seems, they come home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms.” 

It is not, however, in the sphere of 
philosophy or history or science, but 
in the sphere of literature proper, 
literature as a pure art, that the theory 
of the Magnum Opus and the exhorta- 
tions and protests founded thereon are 
so absurd, fly so directly, as it seems 
to me, in the face of the facts of lite- 
rary history. With one or two rare 
and remarkable exceptions, it has not 
been by saying, “Go to, we will write 
a Magnum Opus,” that in this sphere 
the most enduring books have been 
written. Flaubert—and I give the 
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adherents of the theory I deprecate 
the full benefit of his name as I pass 
—Flaubert marvelled that Ste. Beuve 
should be content to go on writing for 
the newspapers, when he was not in 
want of food and might write books. 
Yet books, big books, have been 
written and printed too, of less en- 
during value than the Causeries. Heine 
just wrote off a description of a walk- 
ing-tour, and the Reisebilder are im- 
mortal. In writing 7he Compleat 
Angler, Walton said he did but make 
“a recreation of a recreation.” Addi- 
son and Steele wrote papers to amuse 
the town, and Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley has outlived Cato. Mat Prior 
has considerably more life in him 
than Robert Montgomery, the efficient 
elixir of Macaulay notwithstanding ; 
and it is not by his Solomon, a 
Poem in Three Books, that Mat Prior 
lives. Montaigne carries his years at 
least as well as Montesquieu. And 
certain stray papers written out of 
otice-hours for a magazine by a clerk 
of the India House, whether or not it 
be fair to say that they have already 
oulived Mr. Spencer’s Synthetic Philo- 
sophy, have at least outlived the more 
ambitious works of two other dis- 
tinguished servants of John Company, 
the Mills, father and son, with their 
Analyses of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind and their Systems of 
Logic Ratiocinative and Inductive. 

What could be more unpremeditated 
than the way in which that almost 
nameless throng of singers poured 
forth their songs, who made, as was 
prettily said of Elizabethan England, 
wu nest of singing birds? In those 
brave days their fashion was to throw 
off, or affect to throw off, their tuneful 
trifles without a thought of publication. 
For publication they meditated, or 
affected to meditate, some Magnum 
Opus to come later to justify them. 
But they would show these trifles to 
their friends ; and these friends would 
persuade them to publish, or bold, 
had men would take the bull by the 
horns and send the poems to the 
printer themselves, 
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“Courteous Reader,” writes W. 
Perey by way of preface to his Cycle 
of Sonnets to the Fairest Cvelia, 
“Whereas I was fully determined to 
have concealed my Sonnets as things 
privy to myself, yet, of courtesy having 
lent them to some they were secretely 
committed to the Press and almost 
finished before it came to my know- 
ledge. Wherefore, making as they 
say, Virtue of Necessity, I did deem 
it most convenient to prepose my 
epistle, only to beseech you to account 
of them as of toys and amorous de- 
vices ; and ere long, I will impart unto 
the World another Poem, which shall 
be both more fruitful and ponderous. 
In the meanwhile I commit these as a 
pledge to your indifferent censure. W. 
Percy. London 1594.” You see the 
indisereet friend served the bashful 
Elizabethan the same turn that the 
American pirate served the bashful 
Macaulay. These Elizabethan toys 
and amorous devices are as fresh to- 
day as three centuries ago, and thanks 
to Dr. Grosart, Mr. Arber, and Mr. 
Arthur Bullen, are still ministering to 
our exceeding great enjoyment. Whe- 
ther W. Perey ever imparted to the 
world his more fruitful and ponderous 
poem I am not Elizabethan scholar 
enough to say. At least I never heard 
of it. If he did, I dare swear it is 
not without reasons that the Sonnets 
to Celia, which are not by any means 
the happiest examples of Elizabethan 
sonneteering, are still afloat, while the 
ponderous poem has gone to the bot- 
tom. 

Lest such promises of a Magnum 
Ojus to follow should be accounted 
the mere coxcombry of conventional 
mock-modesty, let me remind you, that 
in just such wise did Prior excuse him- 
self for dedicating his light occasional 
verse to his Meczenas Lord Dorset. “I 
humbly hope that as I may hereafter 
bind up my fuller sheaf and lay some 
pieces of a very different Nature (the 
product of my severer Studies) at your 
Lordship’s Feet, I shall engage your 
more serious reflection,” &c. Now Prior 
kept this promise. He achieved his 
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Magnum Opus, the product of his 
severer studies, a piece of a very differ- 
ent nature from aulo Purganti and 
Hans Carvel. It was Solomon, a Poem 
in Three Books. We hope it engaged 
his Lordship’s more serious reflections. 
At least it seems worthy to engage 
our serious reflection in connection 
with the present discussion. 

Pass to the supreme name not only 
in Elizabethan but in all literature. 
Shakspeare simply did with all his 
might the theatrical work which came 
to his hand. Glorious as the work is, 
it was work done as a hack-playwright. 
All the little evidence we have points 
to that, all except Mr. Donelly’s : his 
position at the theatre; the sneers of 
the University wits ; the traces of his 
manner of work, tirst his furbishing up 
of stock pieces, then his gradually trans- 
forming them by his genius, as occasion 
offered and as he felt his genius firm 
under him; and finally, for crowning 
proof, his placid early retirement, 
leaving a body of actors to complete 
the famous first folio without his assist- 
ance or direction. Not, mind you, 
that Shakspeare was not keenly and 
fully alive to the omnipotence of his 
genius ; you have but to turn to the 
Sonnets to recognise serene pride of 
genius and a sense of triumphant 
achievement. But the set production 
of Mayna Opera was, it would seem, 
the very last of his thoughts. 

Certainiy it was the very last of 
Scott’s thoughts, when he poured forth 
the Waverley Novels in anonymous 
profusion. If ever there was a man 
free from all tinge of the superstition 
of the Magnum Opus that man was 
Walter Scott. Unless we had the 
convincing evidence of Lockhart’s book 
and Scott's own letters and prefaces 
to prove it, it would be unimaginable 
that this Wizard of Romance should 
have flung forth his wonders with so 
unpremeditated prodigality and held 
by them and the fame of them so 
lightly. To remember the frank, un- 
affected, manly modesty of this man, 
who justly enjoyed in his lifetime un- 
rivalled literary prestige ; to think of 


the nonchalance of this giant, of the 
simplicity of spirit in which he poured 
out his immortal tales; and then to 
think of the punctilios and pretensions 
and professions and protestations of 
the novelists of the hour is matter for 
tears and laughter. 

Scott with characteristic modesty 
had consulted James Ballantyne as to 
his hopes of him as a novelist. James's 
hopes were not high. Scott sawitata 
glance ; but all he said was that he 
did not see why he should not succeed 
as well as other people,—that is, re- 
member, as well as “ Monk” Lewis 
and Mrs. Radcliffe and Jane Porter. 
“The Edinbro’ faith now is,” wrote 
Seott to Mr. Morritt, one of the very 
few to whom from the first he en- 
trusted the secret of the authorship, 
“that Waverley is written by Jeffrey, 
having been composed to lighten the 
tediumof his late Transatlantic voyage. 
So you see the unknown infant is like 
to come to preferment. In truth I am 
not sure it would be considered quite 
decorous for me, as a Clerk of Session, 
to write novels. Judges being monks, 
Clerks are a sort of lay brethren from 
whom some solemnity of walk and 
conduct may be expected. So what- 
ever I may do of this kind, I shall 
whistle down the wind to prey on 
fortune.” And the preface to the 
third edition of Waverley was in just 
the same strain of unaffected modesty. 
And if this was before the new success 
or in the early days of it, you may see 
how lasting his mood was by reading 
the prefaces in the collected edition of 
1829-30, long after his literary empire, 
all unsolicited, had been universally ac- 
knowledged. Read, for example, the 
preface to Jvanhoe, the novel which 
had been received with a_ perfect 
acclaim of applause. Never was 
there less blowing of the trumpet 
and the new moon to accompany the 
birth of masterpieces. Scott was 
simply filled full to the lips with 
romance, and when his hour came he 
just let himself go. You remember 
the anecdote in Lockhart, of the hand 
ceaselessly writing which so bothered 
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Menzies in his cups? “I have been 
watching it,—it fascinates my eye,— 
it never stops,—page after page is 
finished and thrown on a heap of MS., 
and still it goes on unwearied ; and so 
it will be till candles are brought in, 
and God knows how long after that. 
It is the same every night,—I can’t 
stand the sight of it, when I am not 
at my books.” “Some stupid, dogged, 
engrossing clerk, probably,” exclaimed 
some giddy youth in the company. 
‘* No, boys,” answered their host ; “ I 
well know what hand it is—’tis Walter 
Scott's.” And when it came to still 
more rapid dictation, Scott preferred 
John Ballantyne as an amanuensis to 
Willie Laidlaw, because his pen was 
the faster and also because he kept it 
to the paper without interruption, 
though with many an arch twinkle in 
his eyes and now and then an audible 
smack of his lips. Whereas Laidlaw 
entered with such keen zest into the 
interest of the story as it flowed from 
the author's lips, that he could not 
forbear interrupting with his, “ Gude 
keep us a’! the like o’ that—eh, 
sirs, eh, sirs!” Thus was composed no 
less a work than the Bride of Lammer- 
moor in the midst of intense physical 


suffering, the affectionate Laidlaw 
beseeching Scott to stop dictating, 


when his audible suffering filled every 
pause. ‘ Nay, Willie,” was the answer, 
* only see the doors are fast. I would 
fain keep all the cry as well as all the 
wool to ourselves.” 

While we are among these kingly 
names, let me be candid and make a 
present of one to the enemy. For one, 
and one of the mightiest, of the lords of 
English poetic literature the set pro- 
duction of a J/agnum Opus was the 
first and last thought. Milton’s was a 
life dedicated from the beginning. By 
the age of twenty-three, as appears 
from a letter to a Cambridge friend 
enclosing the second sonnet, he was 
cherishing a long-formed resolve to 
devote his life to some great work. 
This was his apology for standing aloof 
from the ordinary money-getting pur- 
suits of early manhood. This was his 
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excuse for his late spring, which still 
no bud nor blossom showed, as the 
sonnet phrased it. With this aspira- 
tion he encouraged himself, when he 
became *‘ something suspicious of him- 
self and did take notice of a certain 
belatedness in him.” His deliberate 
aim was self-cultivation and self-devo- 
tion to the accomplishment of some 
great thing. Very early he found and 
took poetry to be his vocation. At 
twenty-eight he wrote the famous letter 
to his friend Diodati. “ What am I 
thinking of? Why, with God’s help, 
of immortality! Forgive the word, I 
only whisper it in your ear! Yes, I 
am pluming my wings for a flight.” 
He wrote so at the end of the Horton 
period, when the minor poems had 
already been given tothe world and he 
had already done enough, you might 
have thought, for one life’s fame. The 
following year we find him casting his 
thoughts, as so many of our greatest 
poets have done, on the legend of 
Arthur for the subject of his great 
poem. Then in 1641, being thirty-two 
years of age, he publicly uttered his 
apologia and confessed his aspirations. 


None hath by more studious ways en- 
deavoured, and with more unwearied spirit 
none shall—that I dare almost aver of 
myself, as far as life and full license will 
extend, Neither do I think it shame to 
covenant with any knowing reader that for 
some few years vet I may go on trust with 
him toward the payment of what I am now 
indebted, as being a work not to be raised 
from the heat of youth, or the vapours of 
wine, like that which flows at waste from 
the pen of some vulgar amorist, or the 
trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, nor to 
be obtained by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her siren daughters, but by 
devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who 
can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and sends out his seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar to touch and 
purify the life of whom he pleases. To this 
must be added industrious, select reading, 
steady observation, insight into all seemly 
and generous acts and affairs. Till which 


in some measure be compassed at mine own 
peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this 
expectation, from as many as are not loth 
to hazard so much credulity upon the best 
pledges that I can give them. 
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And again in that famous and often 
quoted passage : 


Perceiving that some trifles which I had 
in memory, composed at under twenty or 
thereabouts, met with acceptance... I 
began to assent to them (my Italian friends) 
and divers of ny friends here at home, and 
not less to an inward prompting, which 
now grows daily upon me, that by labour 
and intent study, which I take to be my 
portion in this life, joined with the strong 
propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so written to aftertimes as they 
should not willingly let it die. 


And the accomplishment of this 
noble vow, the end of this nobly dedi- 
cated life, was the sublime Puritan 
Epic, Paradise Lost. 

There, I hope that I have given away 
« handsome enough present in Milton. 
Yet really Iam making no concession 
at all. Milton did say to himself, “Go 
to, I will write a Great Work,” but 
therein he only followed “the strong 
propensity of nature.” He did pre- 
cisely what he had it in him to do. 
He, if ever any man, had the call from 
within. Such call when vouchsafed 
let all men follow. All my protest is 
against the call from without. Con- 
ceive, if you can, Milton turned aside 
from his high and almost holy purpose, 
by the allurements of journalism or the 
needs of the passing hour. Why, a 
civil war failed to turn him aside, and, 
a closer affliction still, his own total 
blindness. Neither the Protectorate 
and political employment, nor the 
Restoration and _ political disgrace, 
could make him forget his call. It is 
a flattering but mistaken and mis- 
leading notion, that the gentlemen who 
do political squibs and literary causerie 
for the newspapers could, by simply 
taking thought, add several thousand 
cubits to their stature and write a 
Paradise Lost. Take, just by way of 
example, the man who has sometimes 
been regarded, who regarded himself 
as a victim sacrificed to journalistic 
task-work, the man whose life sug- 
gested the remarks in the Daily News 
with which I started, Theophile 
Gautier. What are the odds, if Gautier 


had been free from the obligation to 
turn out a weekly dramatic /euilleton, 
that he would have given the world 
any better poetry than Lmaux et 
Camées? Are not the chances rather 
that, without the pressure of daily 
needs, we should have had to go with- 
out many of the very delightful 
volumes we now have from his pen, 
and have got nothing whatever in 
their place? Any way, the story goes, 
and it is an odd story when you come 
to think of it, that the young Theo 
in early manhood had to be shut up in 
his bedroom by his mother, to write 
Mlle. de Maupin ! 

Some bold spirits have not feared 
even in Milton’s own case to take 
their stand against the superstition of 
the Magnum Opus. They would that 
he had dwelt all his life amid the 
glades of Horton and gone on giving 
them the magic of the minor poems. 
They lament the sacrifice of the poet 
of Comus and Lycidas to the poet of 
the Paradise Lost. They regret that 
many priceless trinkets and much 
matchless filigree work, which would 
have lent adornment and pleasantness 
to their daily living, must have been 
melted down to make that cold colossal 
statue. It is a fact at least, no doubt, 
that dozens have Lycidas by heart, for 
every reader who gets beyond the first 
book of the great Epic. The readers 
indeed of the twelve books of Paradise 
Lost are probably as select a band as 
the readers of the twelve cantos of the 
Faerie Queene, another of the Magna 
Opera of our poetic literature. Edgar 
Poe, who of course dearly loved a 
paradox, and had besides a theory of 
his own about poetry to support, went 
so far as to maintain that Paradise 
Lost was only to be enjoyed by being 
regarded as a series of minor poems ! 

Finally, let not the advocates of the 
Magnum Opus pretend that, at worst, 
these admonitions of theirs have a 
bracing effect and can do no harm. 
They may do a great deal of harm. 
There are instances to cite where the 
harm has been done. If Milton is the 
saint of the true religion of the JJ/ag- 
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num Opus, the superstition does not 
want for martyrs. Mark Pattison was 
a martyr to a mistaken devotion to 
the JJagnum Opus. Not content just 
to put forth what he had to put forth, 
he was always gathering, pruning, 
preparing for something big to come, 
—which never came. The result was 
that his temper was soured, his life 
was a wasted life, and the world never 
reaped adequate advantage from his 
unquestioned ability and erudition. 

If Mr. Casaubon in JJidd/emareh had 
contented himself with something short 
of a Key to all Mythologies, had con- 
tributed, let us say, pithy paragraphs 
for The Guardian, he would have been 
a more profitable writer as well as a 
better husband. Ihave a notion also, 


though [ may very likely be wrong, 
that the late Mr. Cotter Morison was 
an able man sterilised by too large 
ideals. 





The Great Work. 


But the typical martyr was the 
wretched Amiel. Had not his friends 
insisted: upon his regarding himself as 
a genius, he might have lived a pros- 
perous life as a Swiss gentleman and 
father of a family, doing his duty in 
that state of life in which it had 
pleased God to call him as a lecturer 
to ladies. But once he got into his 
head that he was a genius from whom 
great things were expected, his life 
thenceforth was the life of the impotent 
man, longing, yet powerless, to struggle 
down into the troubled waters of 
literary production into which others 
continually plunged before his eyes, 
So he maundered in a Journal [ntime. 
When people talk of the slavery of 
journalism, at least let it be confessed 
that it is better to be the slave of any 
respectable public journal than the 
slave of a Journal Intime. 


W. P. J. 








